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PREFACE. 


tosupersede  the  Professio„a,teaeher-n  dtLrcCn'r  /^^^^^^  " '^  not  designed 

«.d  h,n.  and  lessen  hi,  labors.  However  it  ithon2., r""""'"'°-"'»''j««'  "to 
•«.  intelligent  amateur  may  instruct  at '    -  -  "         "'"'  ""'  "'"''^  ""'"^y 

u% Jollowing  the  plan  lall  do™  'at  such  L~  'a"  ""'  ""^  ""^"^  ''  '""-- 
be  obtained,  or  afforded.  With  this  obiectTn  'lew  ,h  "p  1-  P™'"^^'""*'  »id  cannot 
been  wntten,  with  special  bearing  on  band  work  and  »    h^"""""^""  °'  Mu.ic"  har, 

and  Clarionet  on  .  new  and  morX^iX  ,hl^'™  *^'"^eri„g  „f  Rect, 

Tanous  brass  instruments  and  positions  of^Jetorh  "^"^"V""""^'^'  <">"''  '<>'  th, 
leader,  or  student  will  find  the  oietho/e^  o/edTtrt^r  l'''""'  "  '^  ""'"'^^  ">a 
one  possessing  advantages  over  that  ^en^T.,  "^  ""^  '^^s  used  in  music 

under  headings  suitabt  to  lltZT^^^f  ^"^'^"^^  '^''^^'^  -''  "ad 
phonetic  pronounciation  and  explanattt  g 'e'  Z''  ".'"'  *'  ""^  '^""^  ^"^■'  « 
Accidentals  is  also  presented  in  a  manner  uncommon  ^  T  ^'"'  "'^""'"^^  ^^^^  and 
.dea  throughout  this  p.rt  has  been  to  co^ve"  the   "ate  °  ''™''^*'  '^^  ''<""^-     The 

sible  m  ft  vlear.an<i  -.ioucise  manner  a^d  with  hV*'"'"'"'  "^  'nformaeion  pos- 
.mp  oyea  n  oMer  ti  save  lengthy  explanaLl  under  ft'""'-  ''"'^^  ""^  "-"  A 
intellig4We:to.Uieg^,bjsWh:meL/n  ""*  "P™*"!  'hat  what  is  m„rt« 

"■•  srr''*««=""  -  ^^^^^^^         "" "" """""' 

•djantageous  to  the  leader,  as  it  places  beTnl  I  „""'*''  "«''"■«'  ""d  must  pro„ 
"d  enables  him  to  see  at  oLce  whatt«  f'^  th  "^-  ""'^  '"  "  «™P^-  -"-» 
•cales,  exercises  and  chords  are  inter,n«lr  u       """""' instruments.     With  the 

phrased,"  and  a  diligent  study  of  them  win  ,1,!"    ^'"'<'  amusements  are  all 
breathing,   cultivate  a  perceptfono' form    n  *""'"''""' P™P«' method  t" 

««<»»«.  playing.    I  have  used  these  ni??  ?'°  ''°''  P'""""*  •  «ood  stvle  oi 

nowing  from  an  extended  ac^uairanc    w2Cs   bolh'^^^  ""'"'  ^^P^^'^"^  '^^ " 
ity  of  judge  at  many  band  tournament,  hi  ''*"'^'' ''»"'  »5  teacher  and  in  the  capac 

«.ie  and  that  sympathy  in  perforrnt^rlTltr  "5  ""  """'^  "'  *"   ""'''"' 

rho  various  subieeN  ar«  ,'«f«   i       ,''^™®^  «^«ew6^e  playing. 

-trucuoa  with  a.uCr  l^tarb/X--- '-uch  "  --"^  «'  "  ---">' 

y  easy  Steps  to  a  respectable  degree  0/  pro- 


PSErACB. 

ficiency.  The  object  has  been  to  have  all  advaace  alike.  Each  one  is  therefore  giyen 
equal  work  with  the  other  ;  to  obtain  which,  it  has  been  thought  necessary  to  ignore 
effects  in  instrumentation  and  be  solid,  rather  than  fanciful,  in  the  present  stage. 
This  part  treats  of  the  Key  of  C,  four  flat  and  two  sharp  keys,  leaving  a  fuller  con- 
sideration of  the  scales,  etc.,  to  Part  III.  The  time  signatures  are  of  the  simple  order, 
with  the  exception  of  6-8.  It  is  proposed  to  continue  this  work  in  other  volumes, 
leading  from  the  elementary  stage  of  band  playing  up  to  the  highest  grade  of  music 
and  finish  in  performance.  Compound  time  signatures  and  much  other  matter  omitted 
from  this  volume  will  be  taken  up  in  those  subsequently  issued  and  in  their  proper  con- 
nection. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  offer  the  suggestion  that  the  teacher  will  find  it  facili- 
tate his  work  very  much  if  he  adopt  the  tonic  sol-fa  method  of  teaching  time  by  the 
use  of  *' TIME  NAMES,"  as  by  them  the  fractional  divisions  of  the  "measure"  can  be 
expressed  with  greater  perspicuity  than  by  any  other  means. 

In  Part  III.  scales,  chords  and  exercises  only,  in  all  keys,  are  given  with  such 
preliminary  remarks  as,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  profitable  and  interesting. 

Finally,  in  an  appendix  is  printed  an  essay  on  * 'Expression  in  Music,"  and  a  Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary  of  Musical  Terms,*  both  of  which,  it  is  believed,  will  prove, 
acceptable  and  valuable  to  musicians  of  all  degrees. 

It  only  remains  to  add,  the  various  parts  for  each  instrument  independently,  as  wellJ 
as  the  Rudiments  separately,  mav  be  had  from  the  publisher. 

A.  A.  a 

New  York,  April,  1888, 
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RUDIMENTS   OF  MUSIC 


By  Arthur  A.  Clappe,  M.  M.  C.  M., 
Editor  of  Thb  Metronome. 


SOUND 


1.  Everything  we  hear  is  termed  Sound. 

2.  Sound  is  the  product  of  aerial  disturbances  communicated  to  the  tympanuro 
of  the  ear,  in  intermittent  shocks  of  such  extreme  rapidity  of  recurrence,  as  to 
produce  the  effect  of  a  continuous  tone. 

3.  When  the  area  of  disturbance  is  large,  the  sound  at  point  of  generation  ia 
loud;  but  when  small,  is  soft^  proportionately  with  the  modified  degree  of 
commotion. 

4.  Sound  radiates  from  a  given  centre  in  two  manners;  that  is,  one  originating 
body  may  throw  off  regular  shocks,  or  vibrations,  while  in  another  they  may  be  of 
a  conflicting  or  complex  nature,  owing  to  the  differing  structure  of  the  two. 

5.  Complex  vibrations  produce  Noise,  regular  vibrations  result  in  Music.  ^^C- 

6.  Music  is  at  once  a  Science  and  an  Art.  A  science,  as  teaching  the  origin,, 
properties  and  combination  of  musical  sounds ;  an  art,  as  appealing  to  our  emo- 
tions and  the  inherent  love  of  the  beautiful  in  nature.  ^     ,    r- 

piTCH.^      /^t^y^at^X^o  ti  ifu_ 

7.  The  variation  in  the  altitude  of  sound  is  called  Pitch. 

8.  When  the  aerial  vibrations  are  very  rapid  they  produce  high  sounds;  whert 
slow^  low  sounds  are  the  result,  while  the  mean  between  the  two  creates  Tuedium 
sounds. 

9.  The  pitch  of  musical  sounds  is  expressed  on  paper  by  means  of  a  series  of 
parallel  lines  and  spaces,  eleven  lines  and  ten  spaces,  each  of  which  is  named  by  a 
letter  of  the  alphabet,  the  first  seven  of  which  are  used,  viz.,  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G» 
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STAFF. 

10.  The  parallel  lines  and  spaces  are  termed  the  &ssui9-  Staff,  and  are  named 
as  follows,  viz. : 

Lines.  Spaces. 


G- 


A" 

T 


F 

-D — 


c 


11.  For  band  or  orchestra  Instruments  and  voice,  also  for  greater  conven- 
ience in  reading,  the  Great  Staff  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  bottom  section, 
representing  low  or  Bass  sounds;  middle  section,  medium  or  Tenor  sounds;  top 
e^cftion,  high  or  Treble  sounds. 

CLEFS. 

12.  To  show  definitely  which  division  of  sounds  it  is  intended  to  employ,  char- 
acters termed  Clefs  are  used. 

13.  There  are  three  clefs  in  general  use,  viz.: 

"S",  F,  or  Bass  Clef ;    M,    C,  Tenor,  or  Alto  Clef  ;     g,  G,  Treble,  or  Soprano  Clef. 

14.  The  clefs  are  assigned  as  follows,  five  lines  to  each  division: 


-F  5 
-  4 


^^ C 4 

_-A-5 —A 3 

I  g- F 4 F 2 


-    ^ G 2 

E-5^ E 1 


-B 2- 


1 e 1- 

15.  Each  division  is  termed  a  Staff. 

added  (ledger)  lines. 

16.-  Preqiiently  it  becomes  necessary  to  extend  the  limits  of  the  staff.  In  such 
cases,  short  lines  termed  Ledger  (Fr.,  legerfe)  lines  are  added,  which,  with  the 
intervening  spaces,  are  named  in  progressive  order  similarly  with  the  staff. 

_n  c    A  -B.  :?:  .c-     ^    ■^■-     B 


DURATION. 

17.  Duration  of  musical  sounds  is  computed  by  beats. 

18.  Beats  are  those  movements  of  the  hand,  foot,  or  mechanism,  which,  like 
the  oscillations  ot  a  pendulum  of  a  clock,  mark  the  passage  of  time. 

19.  Duration  of  sound  is  expressed  by  characters  termed  notes,  each  of  which 
is  equal  to  one  or  more  heati,  or  to  the  fractional  part  thereof. 

20.  The  unit  of  Time  is  J  one  beat,  and  termed  a  quarter  note 

21.  A  note  double  the  value  is     1    two  beats,  termed  a  half  note. 

22.  The  simple  note   of  longest  duration  in  modern  music  is  q  four  beats, 
termed  a  whqle  note. 


-ti--0^-t^-^-a^-4-ti-'i-^M^.d.d—\--M^d-d.mLdMMM.-J^d-.d-dMM^M.^Mj\L 
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23.  Fractional  parts  of  the  unit  of  time,  or  single  beat,  are, 

J      =      j"^ two  Eighth  Notes. 

J      =       J^  J^  ^1^    four  Sixteenth  Notes. 

J      =       ^1-3    ^1^  „5  J  J  J  J    eight  Thirty-second  Notes. 

24.  Occasionally  irregular  quantities,  uneven  numbers  of  notes,  are  employed 
in  beats  or  measures.  When  such  is  the  case,  these  uneven  groups  are  denoted 
by  figures  written  above  or  below. 

1 

Termed  a  Triplet.  Quintuplet.  Sextuplet.  Sbptuplbt. 

Played  in  ,  , 

time  of  J  J  J 

25.  Cessation  of  sound  in  music  for  definite  periods,  is  indicated  by  rests, 
or  silences,  as  follows :  viz. : 

._  =  =!  .-  =  j|  i  =  Ji-.y  j>M  =  ^li  =  ^ii 

BAR   LINES. 

26.  Bars  are  short  lines  drawn  vertically  across  the  — | —  and,  are  used  to 
define  quantity  or  recurring  stress  of  accent  in  music. 

27.  The  DOUBLE  bar  ^0^  denotes  a  complete  idea,  or  close;  in  other  words, 
a  full  period  in  music. 

TIME    signatures. 

28.  To  assist  the  eye  in  calculating  at  a  glance  the  exact  quantity  of  time,  or 
beats,  included  between  two  or  more  bar  lines,  fractional  figures  are  usually 
written  after  the  clef  at  the  beginning  of  a  piece  of  music :     ^~ 

29.  The  upper  of  the  two  figures  expresses  simply  quantity;  the  lower,  quality. 

30.  The  lower  figures,  or  denominators,  generally  employed  are  2,  4  and  0, 
though  occasionally  others  are  used,  as  1,  16  and  32. 

81.  2,  as  the  denominator,  means   ^  half  notes; 
4,         **         "         "  "         J  quarter  notes; 

8,         ''         ''         ''  ''         J"  eighth  notes. 

32.  The  upper  figure  or  enumerator,  tells  exactly  how  many  half-quarters  or 
eighth  notes  are  used  in  each  bar  or  measure  of  the  music. 


%        ^       2-       g       5- 


^       ci        t^        IS        ;5 


y     '-7       -W 


B  ^  5  f  5'  5"  3" 

&  2*  ^  ^  5  S  S* 

»  -^  IJ  «>  CD  S  O 

i  i  i  g  B  B  g 


CO 


C  5  C  C 
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33.  The  character  C  equals  4   and  is  termed  common  time^  while  0  equals  « 
and  is  termed  all  a  breve  {ahl'lah  Iray'vay). 

34.  The  foregoing  figures  are  termed  the  time  signature. 

35.  Time  signatures  are  said  to  be  duple  when   expressing  two  beats  to  the 
measure ;  tri'ple  when  three,  and  quadruple  when  four. 

36.  They  are  again  simple  and  compound^  as  per  ex.  : 


Duple. 


Triple. 


i  i  S 


9      9       9 
i      S      16 


Quadruple. 


'I  f  li 


TIES,    OR    DOTS. 

87.  At  times  it  is  necessary  to  increase  the  value  of  a  certain  sound  beyond  the 
duration  of  the  simple  note.  There  are  two  methods  of  effecting  this:  first,  by 
a  ^^^  termed  tie^  JwJ*>  which  binds  the  two  notes  together ;  second,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  dot,  as  J.  —    I.^J^. 

SCALES. 


38.  The  distance  from  one  sound  to  the  next  immediately  above  or  below,  is 
termed  a  tone. 

39.  There  are  two  kinds  of  tone  steps;  viz. :  Whole  Tones  and  Half  Tones. 

40.  Two  whole-tone  steps  and  one  half-tone  form  a  tetrachord  (Gr.,  four 
strings).  Two  tetrachord s  in  following,  joined  by  a  uniting  tone,  making  in  all 
five  whole-tones  and  two  half-tones,  form  a  Diatonic  (Gr.,  through  the  tones) 
Scale.     (Ital.,  Scala,  a  ladder).      Vide  ex. :  43. 

41.  There  are  two  forms  of  the  diatonic  scale,  viz. :  Major  and  Minor. 

42.  When  the  half-tones  occur  between  the  3d  and  4th,  and  7th  and  8th,  the 
scale  is  Major,  but  when  between  the  2d  and  3d,  and  7th  and  8th,  the  scale  is 
Minor. 

43.  Another  kind  of  scale  is  the  Chromatic  (Gr.,  chroma,  color).  This  scale 
consists  entirely  of  semitones. 

SCALE. 


Diatonic. 


Major. 

Ascending  or 

descending  form. 

^—  ' 

o 
I 


uniting 
tone. 


Minor, 
Ascending  form. 


U. 


half  tone 
7" 


halftone 
3--" 

2--" 

1... 


1 

Chromatic. 

Ascending  or 

descending  form. 


halftone 


half  tone 
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44.  The  normal  scale  commences  on  the  c  position  of  the  staflL 

/-  KEYS. 

45.  It  is  frequently  necessary  to  change  the  position  of  the  scale,  and  begin  on 
some  other  sound  than  c;  when  such  is  the  case,  in  order  to  preserve  the  above 
order  of  full-tones  and  half-tones,  certain  characters  termed  Sharps  and  Flats 
are  used,  and,  which  placed  in  the  signature,  retain  their  influence  throughout 
the  composition,  unless  a  contradiction  intervene. 

46.  K  sharp,       raises  the  pitch  of  a  line  or  space,   on   which  written,  a  half 
tone.     On  the  contrary,  a  flat,  jz,  lowers  the  line  or  space  a  half  tone. 

47.  The  following  table  will  show  the  number  of  sharps  or  flats  liecessary  for 
each  prale  alteration  of  pitch,  either  Major  or  Minor : 


£3 

1          ) 

1° 

1 
F 

2 
F&C 

3 
F,  G 
&G 

4 
F,  C.G 
&  D 

5 
F,  C,  G, 
D&A 

«  if 

F,  (?,  6i 
D,  A& 

A,  E&B 

=«.!.p= 

gz:S= 

1=E 

'MM 

E 

or 

CI 

or 

Gff 

^Jhr^ 

~5"Jr"i 

=S^-^ 

G 
major, 

or 

E 
minor. 

D 

or 
B 

A 

or 

n 

'H 

or 

or 

1 

2^ 

^  u 
So 

?5 


F 

major 

or 

D 
minor. 


2 

B(2&Eb 


3^ 


Bt,  Et  & 

A|2 


^b: 


=EE 


&  DI2 


^^. 


Afe 


B|j,Et,Ah. 


=;;l« 


:^^: 


Bb,E|2,At, 
D|2,Gfe&  Cb 


7 

B|7,E|r,Afy, 

Db,G(7,C|2, 

&FI2 


or 
1  ))i"ni' 


or 

Afe 


48.  C  major  and  A  minor  have  neither  sharps  nor  flats  in  the  signature. 
Major  keys  are  said  to  be  related  to  minor  keys  in  the  above  order. 

49.  The  first  note  of  a  scale  is  termed  the  key  note,  and  gives  its  name  to 
the  scale. 

ACCIDENTALS. 

50.  In  order  to  preserve  the  proper  order  of  half-tones  in  the  minor  scale,  the 
fifth  and  sixth  degrees  must  be  raised ;  to  do  this  accidentals  are  employed,  that  is, 
signs  other  than  in  the  signature. 

51.  For  this  purpose  are  used  (1)  the  sharp,  jf,  (2)  douUe  sharp,  ^^ 
(3)  natural,  contradiction,  or  restorer,  tj. 

53.    The   double   sharp   raises  the  pitch  of  line  or   space  a  full  tone  higher. 

53.  The  ^  restores  a  Hke  or  space  whereon  a  flat  or  sharp  has  been  used  to  its 

jwrmal  pitch,  (1),  by  contradicting  within  the  limit  of  a  bar,  or  measure,  only 
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V_, 


the  sharp  or  flat  in  a  signature;  (2),  by  contradicting   accidentals  previously 
employed  in  a  measure. 

54.  The  double  flat,  [zlz,  is  occasionally  used,  and  lowers  a  line  or  space  a  f uU^ 
tone. 

55.  When  it  is  required  to  contradict  a  >5^  or  Izjz,  the  Jj  must  be  used  double 
(Ij  jj)  where  the  sound  is  to  be  restored  to  its  normal  pitch,  as  in  the  key  of  C ;  but 
if  the  restoration  involve  only  a  half-tone,  then  the  t[  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
sharp  or  flat,  as  the  case  may  be. 


Ex. 


gS=^g^— 


He: 


:fe= 


fe=fe: 


m 


(2), 


r- r- 

D  E  becomes  D[j.  De  becomes  DJ.       B^j  becomes  BJ.    B\^  becomes  Bjj. 
56.    An  accidental  has  influence,   (1),  in  the  measure  where  it  appears; 
when  written  before  the  last  note  of  one  measure  it  controls  the  first  note  only  oj 
the  nexty  providing  such  note  be  on  the  same  line  or  space  (degree)  of  the  staff. 

1  2 


Ex. 


57.  The  first  note  in  the  second  measure,  unless  contradicted,  would  infer 
the  sound  of  Dj[;  but  the  second  D,  and  without  contradiction,  would  be  Dtj. 

DESCENDING   MINOR   SCALES. 

58.  The  scale  patterns  given  after  paragraph  43  show  the  major  and  chromatic 
scales  to  have  the  same  form — that  is,  the  same  relation  of  whole-tones  and  half- 
tones in  both  ascending  and  descending  forms,  while  the  pattern  of  the  minor 
scale  shows  simply  the  ascending  form,  inferring  that  a  difference  exists  between 
that  and  the  descending  form. 

59.  Such  difference  really  exists,  and  in  two  forms  common  to  modern  prac- 
tice, the  first  of  which  we  may  term  the  conjunct  and  the  second  the  disjunct, 
or  harmonic  form. 

60.  The  CONJUNCT  form  of  the  descending  minor  scale  is  controlled  hy  the 
key  signature^  and  has  five  whole-tones  and  two-half-tones;  but  the  disjunct 
form  has  three  whole-tones,  two  half-tones  and  one  step  of  a  whole-tone  and  half. 


Descending  Minor  Scale. 

I 1 1 

Conjunct  form.  Disjunct  form. 


Uniting 
tone. 


'^W^ 


B- 


-5 — 


|lJ 


tm 


— 8- 

--7- 


-2- 


1 
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CHORDS. 

61.  A  COMMON  CHORD  is  composed  of  several  sounds  selected  from  the  scale, 
which,  when  played  or  sung  in  unison,  will  produce  a  pleasing  effect  upon  the 
ear. 

62.  The  sounds  or  tones  selected  are  1,  3,  5  and  8. 

63.  Common  chords  are  (1)  major^  when  the  sounds  are  selected  from  the 
major  scale ;  (2)  minor,  when  drawn  from  the  minor  scale, 

64.  A  combination  of  1,  3  and  5  only  is  termed  a  triad. 

INTERVALS. 

65.  The  distance  from  one  sound  to  another  is  termed  an  interval. 

66.  Intervals  may  be  (1)  major,  (2)  minor,  (3)  augmented,  (4)  diminished. 
The  term^  perfect  and  imperfect  are  at  times  applied  to4ths  and  5ths. 

2d.         3d.  4th.        5th.  6th.  7th.    8th,  or  octave. 


harmony. 

67.  The  combination  of  two  or  more  sounds  in  a  pleasing  manner  constitutes 
the  first  principle  of  harmony. 

68.  Harmony  is  that  branch  of  music  which  treats  of  the  grammatical 
arraugement  and  progression  of  chords. 

69.  Chords  are  either  concords  or  discords.  Concords  when  composed  of  1, 
major,  or  minor  3d,  perfect  5th,  and  octave.  Discords  when  other  than  the  fore- 
going intervals  are  used,  as  :       .       Concord.         Discord. 


* 


te=! 


m 


70.  The  two  principal  chords  areo :  (1)  common  chord,  based  on  the  keynote 
and  termed  the  chord  op  the  tonic;  (2)  the  chord  based  on  the  5th  of  the  scale, 


composed   of  the  intervals   1,    3, 

dominant. 

Dominant. 


minor  7   and  8,  named  the  chord  op  the 

5 


9     10  11 

12 

or  or  or 

or 

2    3    4 

6 

71.  The  chord  next  in  importance  is  that  built  on  the  4th  degree  of  the  scale 
and  named  the  sub-dominant.  In  the  key  of  C,  for  instance,  the  chord  of  the  sub- 
dominant  would  be,  F,  A,  C  and  F. 

72.  Each  degree  of  the  scale  has  a  specific  technical  name  for  purposes  of 
harmony,  as  follows : 

1st  degree Tonic. 

2d  degree Super  Tonic. 

3d  degree Mediant. 

4th  degree Sub-dominant. 

5th  degree Dominant. 

6th  degree Sub-mediant. 

7th  degree Leading  Note. 
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73.  A  combination  of  three  sounds,  each  at  the  interval  of  a  3d  from  the 
other,  is  termed  a  Triad. 

74.  Triads  may  be  formed  on  each  degree  of  the  scale,  major  or  minor,  giving 

rise  to  major,  minor,   augmented  and   diminished  triads,  as  per  example : 

C Major.  Triads  of  the  Major  Scale. 

Tonic.       Supertonic.   Mediant.    Subdomiuant.    Dominant.    Submediant.    Leading  note. 


Major. 


Minor.  Minor.  Major 


'^^. 


Major. 


Minor. 


Diminisbed. 


C  Minor. 


Triads  op  the  Minor  Scale. 


E* 


Minor.    Diminished.    Augmented.      Minor.  Major.  Major.       Diminished. 

75.  All  chords  are  numbered  from  their  base. 

76.  Motion  of  parts  in  harmony  are:  (1)  contrary,  (2)  oblique,  (3)  similar. 
Contrary,  where  the  notes  in  one  part  ascend,  while  in  another  they  descend  ; 
oblique,  where  one  part  maintains  or  reiterates  the  same  note,  whil6  the  other 
moves  up  or  down ;  simitar,  where  all  parts  move  in  the  same  direction. 

77.  Cadence  is  a  term  applied  to  the  close  of  a  phrase  or  period,  including 
the  two  final  chords. 

78.  There  are  four  kinds  of  cadences:  (1)  Authentic,  (2)  Plagal,  (3)  Im- 
perfect, (4)  Deceptive.  The  authentic  cadence  is  a  final  close  or  progression 
from  dominant  to  tonic  harmony ;  the  plagal  cadence  forms  also  a  final  close,  and 
is  a  progression  of  suMominant  to  tonic.  This  cadence  is  used  chiefly  for  sacred 
compositions,  and  is  very  effective.  The  Imperfect  cadence  is  constructed  so  as  to 
form  a  half  close,  leading  the  ear  to  expect  something  to  follow.  It  is  the  close 
of  the  antecedent,  and  requires  a  consequent  to  lead  to  finish.  The  deceptive 
cadence  is  formed  of  any  unexpected  following  of  chords  which  occur  at  the  end 
of  phrase  or  period. 

79.  Modulation  is  the  regular  transition  by  grammatical  flow  from  one  key 
to  another. 

80.  Modulation  is  of  four  kinds:  (1)  Natural,  (2)  Gradual,  (3)  Sudden, 
(4)  Extraneous. 

[N.  B.— Harmony  will  be  discussed  exhaustively  in  a  succeeding  portion  of  this  work.     It  is,  there 
fore,  treated  most  briefly  here.] 

MELODY. 

81.  Sounds  so  arranged  in  order  of  following  as  to  present  a  complete  musical 
idea  and  be  at  the  same  time  interesting,  form  a  melody. 

82.  The  grammar  of  melody  is  (1)  the  motive  :    <  Tf\JM^ 


PHR.SB|^ig|gggr-|g?gi^g 


(4)  Sentence.  eS  j~"S5~  "*"l~^"*"  "* "i 


Motive,    motive,  motive,  motive,  motive,  motive,    motive,  motive. 
Section.  Section,  Section.  Section. 
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83.  Quantity  in  music  may  be  composed  of  sound   interspersed  with  silence, 
or  rest,  and  still  the  continuity  of  the  idea  be  uninterrupted. 

84.  If  a  melody  commence  with  one  or  more   preliminary  notes,  i.  e.,  a  part    '^^ '^^'^^T^^i 
of  a  measure,  the  value  of  such  must  he  subtracted  from  the  final  measure  of  the  sentence      i^ 

or  subject  (complete  melody). 

ACCENT. 

85.  The   leading   or  primary  accent  in  a  melody  is  on   the  note  immedi- 
ately following  the  bar  line.     Duple  time  has  primary  and  secondary  accents. 

A  >  Quadruple  time  has  also  primary  and  secondary  A  ~i  ^  l 

Q  J  J  (  accents.      Triple  time  has  primary,    secondary       4.J_g'_g'_a)  [. 

^  and  tertiary  accents.        /\    ^    , 

o      I 


86.  Irregularities  of  accent  are  common  in  music.  They  are  produced  by  antici- 
patmg  or  retarding  the  regular  accent  and  thus  throwing  on  to  otherwise  sub- 
ordinate beats  the  stress  properly  belonging  to  those  usually  more  important. 


Ex.    Anticipated. 


tA 


Betarded. 


n2^ 


Such  irregularities  of  accent  are  termed  syncopation. 


ARTICULATION. 

87.  Articulation  is  as  important  in  music  as  in  elocution. 

The  signs  of  articulation  are  (l)  the  legato,  (lay-gah-to)  connected,  flowing  ;  -^  ^  (2)  semi-lega- 
o,  <'T~r~'. ;  staccato,  (ata-kah-to)  •  •  •  •  detached,  short ;  (4)  puntato,  (pun-tah-toh)  '  •  »  '  very 
jointed. 

Legato.       Serai-legato.    Staccato.       Puntato. 

88.  When   none   of  above   signs  are   employed,   the  notes  must  be  played 
smoothly,  neither  too  long  cor  too  short. 

DYNAMICS. 

89.  Diminution,  force  or  stress  is  expressed   by  the  following  signs   and 

words: 

A     tenuto,.,, (tay-noo-'toh), ^to  hold. 

>     explosive  tone, sudden  attack,  slightly  diminishing' 

— ==rili3  cres.  or  crescendo (cray-schen-'doh,) gradually  increasing. 

3:rr=-  dim.  or  diminuendo, (dim-in-oo-en-do,) gradually  decreasing. 

*==-  crescendo  e  diminuendo increasing  and  diminishing. 

6fZy  or  sforzando sfort-sahn-doh 8udd«^n  attack,  forced. 

p,  piano p'yah-no softly. 

pp,  pianissimo peeah-nis'see-mo very  softly. 

mf,  mezzo-forte med'zo-for-tay medium  loud, 

f,  forte — for-tay loud. 

ff.,  fortissimo for-tis'see-mo .  .very  loud. 
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SPEED. 

90.  Relative  speed  or  time  in  music  is  indicated  by  (1)  Italian  terms,  (2)  by 
an  instrument  called  a  "  Metronome,"  {Met-ro-nome,  time  measure). 

91 .  The  metronome  is  a  mechanical  instrument  of  somewhat  pyramidal  shape, 
used  to  indicate  the  relative  duration  of  musical  sounds.  The  contrivance  con- 
tains within  works  resembling  those  of  a  clock,  having  on  its  exterior  front  a 
graded  scale  similar  to  that  of  a  thermometer.  In  front  of  which,  but  attached 
to  the  inner  works,  is  an  upright  balance  rod — pendulum — notched  to  correspond 
with  the  marks  and  numerals  on  the  body  of  the  instrument  carrying  a  movable 
regulator — nut — which  may  be  set  opposite  any  number  of  the  scale.  The  pendu- 
lum being  set  in  motion  sways  to  and  fro  at  the  rate  per  minute  indicated  by  such 
number,  making  in  its  passage  a  ticking  noise  resembling  that  of  the  clock. 

92.  John  Maelzel,  born  1792,  who  brought  the  instrument  into  public  notice, 
lased  his  scale  on  the  division  of  time  into  minutes,  dividing  it  into  168  degrees, 
taking  40,  to  represent  the  slowest,  and  208,  the  quickest  movement.  Thus, 
when  the  speed  of  a  piece  of  music  requires  an  average  rate  of  sixty  quarter-notea 
per  minute,  the  regulator  is  set  to  60  on  the  graduated  scale,  thereby  causing  the 
pendulum  to  make  that  number  of  strokes  in  the  above  time. 

93.  When  reference  is  made  to  the  metronome  to  determine  speed,  it  is  usual 
to  write  above  the  staff,  at  the  commencement  of  a  composition,  some  such  form 
as  the  following:  M.M.  J  =  80  —  meaning  Maelzel's  Metronome,  80  quarters  to 
the  minute. 

94.  This  plan  of  marking  speed,  presenting,  as  it  does,  a  concrete  idea,  is 
most  definite  and  satisfactory ;  since  it  determines  the  rate  with  a  mathematical 
accuracy  and  precision,  to  which  words  or  phrases,  however  carefully  selected, 
cannot  possibly  attain. 

95.  The  following  table  will  show  the  approximation  of  the  leading  speed 
terms  to  the  metronomic  scale ;  the  quarter  note  being  considered  the  unit : 


1 

TERM8. 

PRONUNCIATION. 

MEANING. 

VARTING    PROM 

TO 

Largo. 

Larr-go. 

Very  slow. 

40 

60 

Adagio. 

Ah-dah'jo. 

Slow. 

.50 

60 

Larehetto. 

Larr-get-toh. 

Not  so  slow. 

60 

"O 

Andante. 

Ahn-dahn'tay. 

Slow. 

72 

84 

Andantino. 

Ahn-dahn-tee-'no. 

Not  so  slow. 

84 

100 

Allegretto. 

Ahl-lay-gret-'toh. 

Moderately  fast. 

100 

120 

Allegro. 

Ahl-lay-'groh. 

Quick. 

120 

156 

Presto. 

Prays' toh. 

Very  quick. 

156 

180 

Prestissimo 

Prays'tis-see-moh . 

Extremely  quick. 

180 

208 

MODIFICATIONS. 


96. 


Ma  non  tkoppo mah-m^n-troypo  >  Not  too  much  so. 

Ma  non  tanto mah-non-tonntoh ) 

MoLTO mohVtoh Much  extremely. 

Stringendo streenjen-doh  .  )  gradually  quicker. 

AccELEEANDO ant-chay-lo/y  rahn  do )  •'  ^ 
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MoRENDO     mo-ren'doh I      with  respect    to 

Smorzando.; smort..ahn^do tone    and    time. 

Perdendosi pair-den-do' see j      Dymg  away. 

Rallentando,  or  rail .  .raU-len-tahn'do Gradually  slower. 

Ad  LIBITUM  (Latin) .••  • •  L  At  pleasure. 

A  PIACERE. peeah-chay  ray ) 


STYLE. 

97.  The  following  terms  are   added   to  speed  terms  to  indicate  the  style  in 
which  a  composition  is  to  be  played : 

AFFETUOSo ahf-fet-two^so,. Soft  in  expression. 

AGITATO ah-jee-tah'toh Passion  and  fire. 

AMOROSO ah-mo-ro'so Lovingly,  tenderly. 

cantabile Icahn-taVle-lay Singing  style. 

CON  BRIO ^n  Iree'o With  brilliancy. 

CONGIUSTO Tconjoo'stoh Injusttime. 

yURioso .foo-reoh'so Spiritedly,  furiously. 

pastorale pah-sto-rahHay Simply. 

sostenuto so-stay-noo'toh Well  sustained. 

scherzando shairt-sahn'doh Very  lightly,  playfully. 

viGOROSo vee.go-ro'so Force  and  vigor. 


EMBELLISHMENTS. 

98.  Composers  have  from  time  to  time  resorted  to  the  aid  of  avxiliary  notes 
to  embellish  their  melodies;  such  notes  are  known  under  the  general  term  of 
Graces,  or  Grace  Notes. 

99.  All  such  graces  must  be  played  in  the  smoothest  possible  manner,  and 
should  be  considered  as  analogous  to  those  ornaments  in  architecture  which, 
non-essential  to  the  strength  of  the  fabric,  are  still  of  great  importance  in  lending 
beauty  to  the  structure. 

100.  The  leading  graces  are  as  follow  3,  viz. : 

(1)  Appoggiatura Ap-poj-jee-ahtoo-ra To  lean,  or  dwell  on. 

(2)  AcciACATURA  Ah-kce-ah-ka-too-rah To  crush  down^on. 

(3)  Double  do 

(4)  Grupetto Oroo-pay-to A  group  of  notes. 

(5)  Mordente Mor-daunt Lightly. 

(6)  Turn  '^ Round  the  essential  note. 

(7)  Shake Rapidly  alternating  notes. 

(8)  Passing  Shake 

(9)  Chain  of  Shakes 
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Examples. 
Appoggiatura. 


is  written. 


As  plajed. 


On  the  dotted  note. 


'^^^m^^Mmmmm^mm^ 


AcciACATURA.  Double  Acciacatura 


:*==5?S 


«s=^ 


L»oubie 


Grupetto. 


^ml=^iiiii^^=^7i§^j^ 


^-t: 


:*^*-=»— ^==;^-: 


-fe^^=-^^<«^iH-^^pEE^*Ig^^i>.^H^gr~^*Eg^-^g=«= 


MORDENTE. 


■^m^^^^r^ 


Turn. 


r^; 


-I j — ^ 


:i=?2i 


=t==:^^^tE^= 


(c) 


'—m-m-Htm-imz 


'(l) 


Shake. 


-—■=:z-^z 


:^==^l>^B^pl^^^liig^[ 


:t=iit± 


:*=»:i:«:-:*=j3:=^ 


e=B=^g-^^^^:^^-^S:^=^E^[ 


Passing  Shake. 


Chain  of  Shakes. 


£=?^=^ 


l:4E*; 


=e 


EULES  FOR  PLAYING  THE  TURN. 

101.  (a)  When  the  note  succeeding  the  turn  note  is  one  degree  higher,  the  turn 
\^  direct  ^n^  composed  of  four  notes,  L  e.,  the  note  higher,  original 
note,  note  lower  and,  again,  original  note,  passing  thence  to  note  fol- 
lowing the  turn. 

Q>)  Similar  to  a,  only  resting  longer  on  first  note  for  dot. 

(c)  When  the  turn  note  is  dotted,  rest  on  that  note  S-16  of  its  value,  turn- 
ing three  notes;  t.  e.,  upper,  original  an^Z  lower,  returning  to  original 
note,  giving  it  the  value  of  the  dot  before  proceeding. 

{d)  When  the  note  following  the  turn  note  is  one  degree  or  more  below, 
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the  turn  is  inverted.     Begin  turn  one  degree  lower,  original  note  one 
degree  higher,  returning  to  original  note  before  proceeding. 
if)  A  it,  or  [j,  written  above  the  turn   indicates  that  the  upper  note  of  the 
turn  must  be  played  sharp  or  flat ;  when  written  belowy  the  effect  is  on 
lowest  note. 

ABBREVIATIONS. 

IQS.      /Abbreviations  are  a  kind  of  musical  shorthand,  employed  to  express 
briefly  some  note  or  passage  previously  written. 


■In  ftiu.  _  J  -J-^JJJ-^JJJ-J-^JTTS-f-JJJJJ-J-^-J^J-^-J-^J-^ 


(f)  I 


(a)  1       (h)   \          (c)   I        (d)     \          (e)                   _          _       . 
Abbreviated .  -• ^m-^—^s> 1~* ^^ rg   ^   gJ   '^ 


103.  Repeats  are  a  species  of  abbreviation /employed  to  save  re-writing  one 
or  more  measures,  section,  or  even  a  whole  melody. 

104.  One  measure  to  be  re-written  may  briefly  be  expressed  by  an  oblique 
stroke  and  two  dots,  thus :  o  I  ]  J  j  ,  a  half-measure,  the  oblique  strok« 
without  the  dots.  |_j^— ^— |-.i«-4 

105.  Two  or  more  measures  to  be  re- written  may  be  conveniently  expressed  by 
a  repeat,  thus :  |_J_J_J_J_^J J_|_^Lj_i5_J_|_ JL^u 

106.  Should  the  last  measure,  or  more,  of  a  phrase,  section  or  subject  vary 
in  its  second  ending,  the  abbreviating  repeat  may  still  be  used  by  employing  prone 
parentheses  over  the  differing  measures.  In  the  first  case,  the  words  Prima 
VoLTA  (1st  time)  abbrev.  Ima  volta;  in  the  second,  Seconda  Volta  (2d  time), 
abbrev:  2d  volta,  are  used  to  indicate  that  the  measures  included  under  1st  volta 
are  to  be  ommitted  on  reaching  them  the  second  time,  and  that  those  marked  2d 
volta  are  to  be  substituted  therefor,  thus: 

I    1st  volta    '  '  2(i  volta  ' 

107.  The  Pause  sign  /?s  (Ital.,  pausa,  pah-oo-sah),  has  two  significations:  (1)  if 
written  over  a  note  or  rest,  such  may  be  protracted  at  pleasure;  (2)  if  written 
over  a  double  bar,    ||,  it  signifies  the  point  of  finish. 

108.  The  words  Da  Capo  (dah  kah-po),  or  D.  C,  signify  a  repeat,  and  mean 
from  the  beginning, 

109.  When  the  words  al  fine  {ahl  fee-nay,  to  the  end),  are  added  to  the  fore- 
going, D.  C.  al  fine^  the  whole  phrase  means,  return  to  the  commencement  and 
play  to  the  sign  /sv  there  finish  : 


J  .  J  I  I  J .    I  .11 .  I  J  J  J  I   i    J_^^ ^  ,  ■  ^.  ■, , 

"~  Fine 

110.  The  sign  .^:  is  used  at  any  point;  but  if  it  be  required  to  return  to  that 
sign  instead  of  to  the  beginning,  the  words  Dal  Segno  {dahl  say-no,  from  the 
sign) ;  or,  d.  s.  are  used.     Al  fine  has  the  same  application  as  in  section  96: 

J     In    r>,s.  al  Fine, 


---H-  ^- 
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EXPRESSION. 


111.  Expression  in  music  is  of  two  kinds:  (1)  Mechanical,  (2)  Artistic. 

112.  Mechanical  Expression  demands  the  most  rigorous  attention  to  all  the 
details  entering  into  the  construction  of,  or  form  in  a  melody:  as  motive,  section, 
phrase,  sentence,  subject,  articulation,  accentuation  and  the  dynamical  effects  of 
Pi  PPi  f->  ffi  ^^^- — ^^  ^^  which  come  under  the  head  of  Phrasing.  Yet,  with  all 
this,  the  performance  may  be  unsatisfactory.  It  is  cold  and  stiff;  displays  intelli- 
gence but  no  feeling.     It  has  the  perfection  of  a  beautiful  statue,  but  no  life. 

113.  Artistic  Expression  is  the  vivifying  influence  which,  breathing  on 
music,  wakens  it  into  life.  The  possessor  of  this  attribute  has  genius.  Refine- 
ment of  taste  is  natural  to  him;  he  has  innate  the  faculty  of  imbuing  the  conven- 
tionalities of  music  with  an  illuminating  intelligence,  the  radiations  of  which 
reach  deeply  into  the  sympathies  of  his  listeners. 

In  point  of  fact,  he  identifies  himself  with  the  music,  his  soul  absorbs  it;  it 
permeates  his  being,  his  technical  skill  becomes  merely  the  vehicle  by  which 
what  he  feels  is  communicated  to  his  hearers.  Artistic  expression,  includes 
mechanical  accuracy,  but  idealizes  and  lifts  it  from  the  region  of  the  mortal  into 
the  sphere  of  the  divine. 

Vulgar  mannerism  is  the  opposite  of  artistic  expression  and  should  be  neither 
encouraged  nor  applauded. 

TONE. 

114.  The  power  to  produce  a  good  tone  lies  much  in  the  hands  of  the  per- 
former on  any  wind  instrument.  To  acquire  such  demands,  (1)  a  good  instrument 
wherein  all  the  essentials  exist,  as  perfect  tone,  flexible,  resonant,  brilliant  and 
sympathetic  tone  and  ease  of  blowing ;  (2)  a  carefully  critical  method  of  practice, 
slow  sounds,  scales  and  intervals,  subordinating  agility  for  the  time  being  to  the 
task  of  building  up  the  embouchure  (lips  and  muscles  thereof);  (3)  cultivation  of 
the  aural  faculties  to  a  high  degree,  without  which  there  can  be  no  correct 
intonation ;  (4)  a  proper  method  of  inspiration  and  respiration,  breathing  freely 
by  direct  lung  action  and  bringing  the  whole  of  those  members  into  play,  not 
confining  the  breathing  to  the  upper  part  only. 

TAKING    breath. 

115.  The  lungs  should  be  well  inflated  with  air  before  commencing  to  play. 
The  expenditure  should  be  economical,  and  the  production  of  the  best  possible 
result  from  the  smallest  amount  of  exertion  always  the  effort. 

Do  not  breathe  more  than  is  necessary.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  wrong  to 
continue  playing  until  the  lungs  are  thoroughly  exhausted.  Take  breath  noise- 
lessly at  convenient  points  in  the  performance,  numbers  of  which  present  them- 
selves, if  the  laws  of  phrasing  be  properly  attended  to.  Fall  hreath  should  inva- 
riably betaken  during  a  long  silence,  or  rest;  half  breath  on  short  rests,  and 
quarter  breath,  if  necessary,  after  motives,  sections,  phrases,  etc.     (See  par.  82). 

TIME. 

116.  Play  in  time  I  On  all  occasions  when  practicing,  the  greatest  care  should 
be  taken  to  conform  to  a  certain  standard  of  time.  Scales  and  exercises  should 
be  practiced  in  strict  time   throughout,    at  slow  gait   until   the   fingers  become 
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accustomed  to  their  work  and  the  physique  be  formed,  more  rapidly  as  the  diffi- 
culties are  overcome,  but  always  in  time,  with  due  regard  to  evenness  and  accent. 
Time  is  a  perception  that  must  be  cultivated,  and  which  can  only  be  brought  to 
perfection  by  most  rigid  care.  Form  the  habit  of  playing  in  time.  The  metro- 
nome is  a  useful  guide. 

TUNE. 

117.  The  perception  of  tune  cannot  be  too  sedulously  cultivated.  Without 
tune  all  other  efforts  are  futile.  Time,  tone  and  tune  are  the  leading  essentials  of 
all  musical  efforts,  but  the  greatest  is  tune.  .Form  the  habit  of  judging  intervals 
mentally  correct,  then  you  can  produce  them  on  an  instrument;  but  not  otherwise. 
The  mind  must  be  educated  through  the  eye  and  the  ear  through  both.  Never 
play  with  another  performer  who  habitually  plays  out  of  tune;  his  faults  may 
affect  you  and  vitiate  your  powers  of  aural  discrimination. 

HOW    TO    TUNE    BAND    INSTRUMENTS. 

118.  Band  instruments,  to  obtain  perfect  balance  or  equality  of  tune,  should 
be  tuned  on  a  similar  method  with  that  adopted  by  the  piano  tuner;  i.  e.,  by  a 
series,  or  cycle  of  5ths,  thus: 

^  I  -  I  \  3'33  5  -- 


The  different  ways  of  fingering  should  be  tested,  or  compared  one  with  the 
other,  and  no  effort  spared  to  insure  the  most  accurate  intonation  throughout  the 
whole  band.     The  mere  effort  must  undoubtedly  have  a  good  effect. 

MUSICAL    LIBRARY. 

119.  All  grades  and  qualities  of  music  are  now  published  so  cheaply  that  there 
can  possibly  be  no  excuse  for  a  band  having  a  poor  repertoire.  It  is  a  fallacy, 
which  interested  publishers  and  men  of  vitiated  taste,  rampant  under  the  much 
abused  titles  of  composers  and  arrangers,  have  an  object  in  perpetuating,  to  sup- 
pose that  no  music  is  good  unless  difficult,  or  that  music  written  down  to  the 
capacity  of  the  youngest  band  must  necessarily  be  of  inferior  musical  worth.  On 
the  contrary,  there  is  much  difficult  music  which  is  simply  atrocious,  while  at  the 
same  time  many  simple  melodies  are  perfect  specimens  of  musicianly  writing,  and 
truly  enchanting. 

Band  music  should  be  selected  for  its  educating,  aesthetic  and  entertaining 
qualities.  It  cannot  be  educative  unless  it  be  well  written,  conforming  in  all 
particulars  to  the  grammar  of  music,  neither  aesthetic  unless  the  composer  be  a 
man  of  profound  feeling  and  refined  susceptibilities,  nor  entertaining  unless  the 
pedantic  rules,  fully  availed  of,  be  made  by  the  genius  of  the  writer  to  subserve 
his  purpose  of  producing  music  whose  parts  shall  be  interesting  to  all. 

So  called  popular  music  is  not  all  bad,  though  undoubtedly  true  art  would 
have  advanced  more  rapidly  had  much  of  it  never  been  written,  neither  are  the 
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works  of  the  old  school  of  writers  uniformly  good.  There  have  been  good  and 
bad  at  all  times,  and  the  present  is  no  exception ;  but  the  object  should  be  to 
select  the  best  from  all  epochs.  Good  music,  old  or  new  always  wears  well ;  it 
will  bear  repetition ;  while  the  poor,  vulgar  variety  show  twaddle,  hashed  up  into 
fantasies,  not  only  becomes  wearisome  but  is  positively  deleterious.  Therefore, 
select  only  music  which  will  refine  the  mind  and  ennoble  the  feelings,  irrespective 
of  its  age,  or  nationality,  and  shun  that  which  administers  only  to  the  depraved 
taste  of  the  lower  and  enervated  order  of  amusement-seekers.  Cultivate  a  taste 
for  what  is  pure  and  good  in  art.  Do  not  trust  to  the  representations  or  remarks 
on  a  piece  of  music  in  any  publisher's  catalogue ;  but  rather  examine  for  your- 
selves whether  this  piece  or  that,  really  answers  your  purpose  in  being  good  and 
adaptable  to  the  capacity  of  the  band  at  large.  To  do  this  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  examine  the  piece  in  detail  and  as  a  whole.  Sample  parts  can  give  you 
no  idea,  or  at  least  a  very  feeble  one,  of  the  arrangement,  for  as  every  intelligent 
musician  knows  the  finest  compositions  may  be  utterly  ruined  by  an  incompetent 
transcriber,  while  an  indifferent  theme  may  be  made  quite  interesting  at  the  hands 
of  an  efficient  arranger. 

120  terms  applied  to  musical  compositions. 

Air  ( 

Aria  ^ah-ree^ah),     \  ^  ^^""'^  "^^^^^^^  ^"^  ^^  ^^^^°^^  ^^'^'- 

Bravura  (brah-vooWah),    A  composition  of  a  vigorous  and  brilliant  character. 

Canon.  An  imitative  composition  in  which  a  theme  proposed  and  continued  by  one 
is  followed  by  other  voices  or  instruments  in  stated  intervals  or  periods. 

Cantata  (Jcahn-tah'tah),  A  vocal  composition,  dramatic  in  character,  of  several 
movements. 

Cavatina  (hahvaJi-tee'nah).     An  operatic  air  occasionally  preceded  by  a  recitative. 

Concerto  (hon-chair'toh).     A  composition  for  a  solo  instrument  with  accompaniment. 

Concertino  {hon-chair-tee^rwh).    Diminutive  of  concerto. 

Counterpoint.  Literally  point  against  point.  The  art  of  adding  one  or  more  parts  to 
a  given  melody  (canto  fermo). 

Duo,  duet,  or  duetto.     Composition  in  two  parts,  with  or  without  accompaniment. 

Fugue,  fuga  (foo'gah).  A  flight.  Highest  style  of  canonical  writing.  A  subject  pro- 
posed in  one  part  and  answered  iti  others  according  to  set  rules. 

Fantasia  (fan-tay-zee'ah).  A  work  in  which  the  composer  gives  full  liberty  to  his 
ideas. 

€pera  (o-peh'rah).     A  musical  drama  for  stage  representation. 

Operetta  (o-peh-ray'tah).     Diminutive  of  opera. 

Oratorio  {or-ah-toh-ree'oh).    A  sacred  music-drama  usually  on  Scriptural  subject. 

Overture.     A  composition  of  prescribed  style,  prefixed  to  opera  or  oratorio. 

Quartet.    A  composition  in  four  parts. 

Quinte?.    a  composition  in  five  parts. 

Solo.     A  composicion  for  one  voice  or  instrument  with  or  without  accompaniment. 

Sonata  {soh-naWtah).  A  composition  of  three  or  four  movements  in  which  must  be 
exhibited  a  unity  of  idea. 

Symphony.  (1)  A  short  introduction  or  interlude.  (2)  A  grand  composition  ideal, 
but  cohesive  in  nature,  consisting  of  several  contrasting  movements. 

Trio  {tree'oh).    In  three  parts;  or,  the  third  part,  as  in  a  march. 
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SCHOOLS,    OR   METHODS    FOR   EVERY   INSTRUMENT. 

121.  For  the  convenience  of  those  who  have  the  laudable  ambition  of  studying 
their  instruments  from  the  stage  of  the  embryo  to  that  of  the  artist^  the  following 
list  of  very  excellent  methods  and  schools  has  been  prepared  : 

Cornet. — Langey,  Caussinus,  St.  Jacome,  Kosleck,  Arban,  Bonnisseau. 

Eb  Alto. — Langey. 

French  Horn. — Langey,  Franz,  Hoffmann,  Klotz. 

Slide  Trombone. — Langey,  Dieppo,  Wirth,  Bonnisseau. 

Baritone  or  Tenor. — Langey,  Hoffman,  Wirth. 

Tuba, — Langey,  Hoffman. 

Euphonion. — Langey,  Hamilton  (Eb,  Bb  or  C),  Bonnisseau. 

Flute  and  Piccolo. — Langey,  Daverges,  Chapman,  Devinnes,  Koehler,  Papp, 
Kummer,  Furstenau. 

Oboe. — Langey,  Barret,  Gamier,  Wieprecht,  Schubert. 

Clarionet. — Langey,  Klose,  Lazarus,  Baermann  (the  finest  work  ever 
written). 

Bassoon. — Langey,  Jancourt  and  Bordogny. 

Saxophqne. — Hoffman. 

The  *' Langey"  series  of  methods  contain  excellent  material  for  the  first 
two  years'  study.     They  embody  a  fine  collection  of  progressive  studies. 

transposition. 

123.  The  original,  or  pattern  scale  is  that  of  C,  in  major,  or  A,  in  minor. 
All  other  scales,  higher  or  lower,  are  simply  transpositions,  each  bearing  the  same 
proportion  in  its  component  parts  and  with  respect  to  the  key-note,  as  is  the  case 
in  the  normal  scales.  Now,  it  follows  from  this,  that  if  a  scale  may  be  placed  at 
a  different  pitch  without  injury  to  the  sequence  of  its  tones,  so  may  a  melody  or 
an  entire  composition.  Transposition  is  necessary  where  a  composition  goes  be- 
yond the  compass  of  voice  or  instrument  which  it  is  intended  shall  perform  it. 
The  orthodox  method  of  effecting  transposition  is  by  use  of  the  various  clefs,  and 
really,  in  reading  a  score  containing  a  number  of  parts  in  many  keys,  is  the  only 
practical  method  of  rendering  the  same  instantaneously  comprehensible  to  the  eye. 
But  ordinarily  the  simpler  method  is  by  numbers.  This  method,  necessarily,  im- 
plies a  knowledge  of  all  key  signatures,  and  of  course,  the  construction  of  the 
scale.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  decide  the  signature  of  the  key  into  which 
it  is  intended  to  transpose  the  music  under  consideration ;  next,  to  remember  the 
numerical  relation  of  each  tone  in  the  scale  to  the  new  key  note.  For  instance,  the 
scale  of  C  major,  without  sharps  or  flats,  transposed  to  the  key  of,  say  F  major, 
with  one  flat,  would  present  the  following  appearance,  viz : 


c. 

D. 

E. 

F.           G. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4.            5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

F. 

G. 

A. 

B(flat)    C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  figures  are  the  same  for  each  scale,  and  also,  that 
the  semi-tones,  indicated  by  ^^-a..^  ^  occur  at  similar  points  in  each.  From  this 
it  will  be  evident,  that  in  transposition  of  melodies,  care  must  be  taken  to  preserve 
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the  same  relation  of  sounds  to  the  key  note  in  the  new  key,  as  appeared  in  the 
original.  In  other  words,  an  accidental  sharp,  flat,  or  natural  in  on«  key,  must 
find  its  equivalent  in  the  other,  and  the  natural  order  of  key  tones  musi,  coincide 
in  the  copy  with  those  of  the  model.  The  following  transpositions  of  "The  Last 
Rose  of  Summer"  will  serve  to  show  this  method  of  transposition  and  make  the 
subject  clear. 

Transposition 
/from 
/     0 


The  subjoined  table  shows  the  note,  which,  on  traiasposing  treble  clef  instru- 
ments, equals  C,  concert  pitch. 


as  the  Horn, 

Trumpet,  or 

Clarionet. 


as  the  Horn, 
Trumpet,  &m^s■ 
lo  in  8ve. 


"W 


as  the  Clar 
ionet,  Cor- 
net or  Tenor 
in  8ve. 


as  the 
Clarion- 
et or  Cor 

net. 


as  the  Cornet 
Clarionet, 
Horn,  or 
Trumpet. 


as  the 
Horn  or 
Trumpet, 


as  the 
Tiorn  or 
Trumpet 


as  theClar'net, 

Horn,  Cornel, 

Trumpet,  & 

miscalled 

F  Flute. 


Normal  Pitch. 

as  the 

Oboe,  Flute,  Clarionet, 

or  Horn. 


THE   TONAL   SYSTEM. 

123.  The  entire  range  of  sounds  covered  by  the  instrunaents  of  band  or 
orchestra  may  be  stated  at  from  six  to  seven  octaves.  In  six  octaves  the  names  of 
sounds  will  repeat  themselves  six  times,  and  so  on.  For  convenience  of  reference 
it  is  usual  to  name  the  octaves  commencing  from  the  lowest,  as  Double  Great, 
Great,  small,  once  lined,  twice  lined,  three  lined,  etc.,  etc.  This  system  was 
introduced  in  Germany  during  the  sixteenth  century.     (See  table.) 
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HINTS    ON    KEEPING    AN    INSTRUMENT    IN    ORDER, 

125.  More  wind  instruments  are  ruined  by  carelessness  as  to  the  first  essential ,  cleanli- 
ness, than  by  actual  wear.  The  accumulation  of  dirt  on  the  exterior  or  the  slimy 
deposit  of  saliva  in  the  interior  impairs  their  musical  usefulness  by  making  them  diffi- 
cult to  operate,  hard  to  blow,  throwing  them  out  of  tune  and  injuring  the  tone,  I 
have  seen  instruments  sent  to  the  repairer  which  were  in  good  order  otherwise,  but 
positively  filthy.  This  malodorous  filth  had  led  the  owner  to  suppose  his  instrument 
out  of  order  and  needing  the  offices  of  the  repairer,  when  all  it  wanted  was  a  thorough 
cleansing,  which  he  might  have  done  for  himself  and  saved  a  few  dollars.  The  com- 
plaint is  often  heard,  *'My  instrument  was  formerly  easy  to  blow  and  well  in  tune,  but 
now  it  blows  hard  and  is  out  of  tune,  etc,"  In  nearly  every  instance  the  secret  of  the 
change  is,  dirt. 

To  keep  instruments  clean  is  an  easy  matter  if  it  be  attended  to  regularly,  and  is 
economy,  as  it  insures  them  wearing  much  longer  than  if  allowed  to  go  dirty.  Saliva 
contains  actively  destructive  properties,*  and  if  allowed  to  remain  in  an  instrument,  will 
eat  its  vital  parts  away  with  astonishing  rapidity.  It  rots  the  wood  of  wooden  instru- 
ments and  the  solder  in  the  joints  of  brass  instruments.  It  is,  therefore,  obvious,  that 
great  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  them  clean,  and  a  band  leader  owes  it  to  himself 
and  those  under  him  to  frequently  caution  them  on  this  point, 

WOOD  INSTRUMENTS. 

126.  Clarionets,  flutes,  oboes,  bassoons  and  reed  instruments  generally  should  never 
be  laid  aside  after  using  without  first  drying  the  instrument  thoroughly  inside  and  round 
the  joints.  This  may  be  effected  by  use  of  the  silk  or  woolen  swabs  usually  sold  with 
the  instrument,  or  with  silk  or  cotton  rag.  I  prefer  a  silk  rag  to  anything.  The  inside 
of  wood  instruments  should  be  treated  to  a  slight  application  of  salad  oil  (never  water) 
about  once  a  month.  This  will  keep  the  pores  closed  and  render  the  interior  impervious 
to  the  moisture  of  condensed  breath  or  saliva.  As  a  preventitive  against  cracking, 
especially  in  a  hot  climate,  it  is  advisable  to  take  off  all  the  keys  and  then  immerse  the 
instrument  in  oil  for  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours.  This  should  be  doLe  about 
once  a  year.  The  instrument  should,  of  course,  be  quite  dry  before  it  is  submitted  to 
this  process.  The  finger  and  key  holes  should  be  kept  free  from  dirt  by  use  of  a  piece 
of  wood  sharpened  somewhat  reseml)ling  the  blade  of  a  pen  knife.  Such  an  implement 
is  all  that  is  needed  and  preferable  to  a  knife  for  the  purpose,  the  sharp  edge  of  the 
latter  being  apt  to  injure  the  holes.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  keep  a  dry  shavmg  brush  oi 
feather  to  use  on  the  instrument  to  free  the  keys  and  spring  from  dust,  after  playing 
on  the  march  or  in  the  open  air.  The  faces  of  the  pads  should  be  occasionally  wiped 
off  with  a  rag  saturated  slightly  with  oil,  and  which,  besides  taking  off  any  foreign 
corrosive  matter  that  may  be  on  them,  will  tend  to  preserve  the  leather  or  skin  and 
keep  it  soft  and  pliable.  Care  should  be  taken  that  oil  be  not  applied  in  sufficient 
quantify  to  soak  through  the  covering  to  the  material  inside,  as  such  would  deaden  tha 
elasticity  of  the  pad.  The  screws  and  springs  should  often  be  cleaned  and  oiled,  in 
fact  every  precaution  taken  to  preserve  the  instrument  in  as  fine  state  as  possible,  and 
thus  insure  its  wearing  well  and  affording  pjieasure  in  playing  thereon,  by  enabling  the 
performer  to  manipulate  it  without  undue  exertion.  The  joints  should  be  regularly 
greased  with  a  little  deer  tallow  to  make  them  work  easy  in  the  sockets.  Should 
they  become  swollen  and  the  instrument  impossible  to  take  apart  (as  is  sometimes  the 
case  in  badly  fitted  joints  and  where  the  moisture  can  lodge),  the  instrument  should  be 
laid  aside  until  thoroughly  dry,  when  in  most  cases  it  will  be  easy  to  operate  the  parts. 
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Sometimes,  owing  to  the  presence  of  some  adhesive  substance,  this  is  not  effective 
In  such  instances  the  instrument  should  not  be  tampered  with  by  inexperienced  hands, 
but  sent  at  once  to  some  reputable  maker  or  repairer. 

In  spite  of  the  greatest  care,  wood  instruments  will  crack.  Should  such  occur, 
•*  a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine,"  to  use  a  homely  aphorism.  The  moment  the  crack  is 
noticed  the  instrument  should  be  pegged  at  the  extreme  point  to  which  the  crack  has 
extended.  Tbis  prevents  its  further  progress.  The  split  should  then  be  drawn  together 
in  a  vice  (protected  on  its  faces)  and  pinned,  so  as  to  prevent  its  reopening.  It  is  well 
to  fill  the  split  while  open  with  softened  shellac,  any  of  which  remaining  when  the 
crack  is  drawn  together  will  harden  and  prevent  any  wind  escaping.  The  mouthpiece 
of  a  clarionet  or  saxophone  is  liable  to  become  swollen  or  warped  by  absorption  of 
moisture  after  long  use.  This  trouble  will  affect  the  *'Iay"  and  cause  difficulty,  if 
not  impossibility,  in  fitting  the  "  reed."  To  correct  this  evil  a  man  of  experience  is 
alone  competent,  a  person  unaccustomed  to  such  work  may,  by  attempting  it, 
irreparably  injure  the  mouthpiece.  However,  occasions  may  arise  where  the  derange- 
ment is  only  temporary,  that  is,  the  mouthpiece  swollen  by  moisture  may,  if  laid 
aside  for  a  few  days  and  allowed  to  dry,  resume  its  original  shape.  It  should  not  be 
tampered  with  until  the  latter  has  been  tested,  as  the  uneven  part,  if  filed  down  when 
the  mouthpiece  is  moist,  will  result  in  a  depression  when  it  becomes  dry.  Oil  should 
be  applied  to  the  mouthpiece  and  permitted  to  soak  in  thoroughly  before  it  is  again 
used. 

BRASS  INSTRUMENTS. 

127.  The  chief  trouble  with  brass  instruments  is  to  keep  the  interior  clean  and  free 
from  corrosive  accumulations,  as  such  injure  both  tone  and  tune  and  make  them  hard 
to  blow.  Saliva  deposits  will  collect  not  only  in  the  tube  near  the  mouthpiece,  but  in 
the  valves  and  more  remote  tubes.  There  are  several  methods  of  cleaning  the  inside 
of  brass  instruments.  The  valves  being  held  down  some  tepid  water  may  be  passed 
through,  orVater  and  small  shot  may  be  used  in  similar  manner,  or  a  small  piece  of 
wetted  sponge  may  be  blown  from  the  mouthpiece  joint  through  the  instrument  several 
times.  In  all  cases  the  instrument  should  be  thoroughly  freed  from  water  that  may 
have  been  used.  To  do  this,  draw  the  3d  valve  slide,  and  with  valves  down  blow 
through  the  instrument  vigorously  for  a  few  moments.  The  slides  should  be  occasion- 
ally drawn  and  cleaned,  after  which,  a  little  tallow  rubbed  lightly  on  them  will  ensure 
their  working  freely. 

If  the  valves  become  sluggish  in  their  action  they  should  be  withdrawn,  and  they 
and  the  valve  boxes  thoroughly  cleansed  with  soap  and  warm  water.  If,  after  this, 
they  still  be  obstinate,  it  will  be  found  a  good  plan  to  take  a  little  very  finely  pulverized 
pumice  stone  mixed  with  oil  to  paste-like  consistency  and  apply  same  to  the  valves,  then 
to  work  them  up  and  down  in  their  boxes  for  a  few  moments.  This  substance  should 
subsequently  be  thoroughly  removed  from  the  parts  affected  with  warm  water  and 
soap.  It  should  be  remembered  that  tallow  ?x  oil,  if  allowed  to  remain  on  the  valves, 
will  impede  their  free  action.  If,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  a  slide  becomes  set,  it  may 
be  loosened  by  tapping  it  with  a  small  wooden  mallet  at  the  point  where  the 
trouble  is  suspected  to  be;  should  that  fail  of  effect,  the  part  may  be  held  over  a  quick, 
hot  flame  for  a  few  seconds,  which  causing  the  outer  tube  to  expand  while  the  inner 
one  remains  at  its  ordinary  dimension,  will  invariably  enable  the  slide  to  be  drawn. 
Should  naither  be  successful,  the  only  remaining  method  is  to  unsolder  the  joints  and 
by  force  remove  the  inner  tube.  When  this  becomes  necessary  the  instrumenl 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  maker  or  repairer. 
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The  exterior  of  a  brass  or  silver  plated  instrument  is  easily  kept  clean  if  attended 
to  regularly.  The  great  desiderata  of  any  composition  adapted  for  cleaning  brass  in* 
struments  is,  that  it  shall  have  the  necessary  qualities  for  removing  any  corrosions,  and 
at  same  time  be  free  from  gritty  ingredients.  The  best  of  these,  and  a  highly  desirable 
and  useful  article,  is  the  *'Peerless"  Metal  Polish,  which  may  be  had  from  any  dealer. 
Among  other  things  used  for  cleaning  brass,  may  be  mentioned  the  juice  of  a  lemon. 
It  may  be  applied  with  a  piece  of  woolen  cloth,  or  the  lemon  itself  (cut)  may  be  rubbed 
on  the  instrument.  Afterwards,  the  parts  should  be  cleaned  off  with  a  piece  of  oiled 
rag  and  then  rubbed  over  with  a  clean  rag  until  none  of  the  oil  remains.  (The  contact 
of  lemon  with  brass  generates  a  deadly  poison.  Care  should,  therefore,  be  taken  in 
handling  it,  and  what  remains  of  the  lemon  or  juice  should  be  destroyed). 

A  silver  plated  instrument  that  has  become  tarnished  may  be  cleaned  with  warm 
soap  and  water,  or  a  solution  of  ammonia  or  alcohol,  applied  with  soft  brush  or  cloth. 
Chalk  should  never  be  used,  as  it  tends  to  wear  the  plating.  A  good  article  '^r  clean- 
ing silver  instruments  is  silver  soap.  Another  thing  that  may  not  be  out  ..  place  to 
mention  here,  is,  the  fact  that  the  perspiration  of  the  hand  possesses  properties  highly 
injurious  to  plating.  It  would  be  a  good  plan  to  wear  a  glove  on  the  hand  that  grasps 
the  instrument,  or,  after  such  times  as  the  hand  has  perspired  freely,  to  wipe  off  the 
parts  with  a  wet  cloth.  The  former  is  perhaps  the  better  plan,  as  it  prevents  contact, 
and  an  ounce  of  prevention,  they  say,  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure. 

After  playing  upon  wind  instruments,  and  before  laying  them  aside,  every  dr  p 
of  water  should  be  removed. 

DRUMS. 

128.  Drums  used  in  bands  are  of  two  kinds,  viz. :  bass  drums  and  snare,  or  side 
drums.  The  principle  of  construction  is  in  each  the  same.  A  circular  shell  of  wood 
or  thin  metal  on  which  are  braced  to  a  suitable  degree  of  tension,  two  vellum  heads, 
the  best  being  that  made  from  calfskin.  Combined  they  form  what  may  technically 
be  termed  a  resonance  box,  the  air  in  which  is  set  in  vibration  by  concussion — a  blow 
from  the  stick,  or  sticks.  To  impart  a  higher  degree  of  brilliancy  to  the  snare  drum, 
from  eight  to  nine  or  even  more  sheep-gut  strings  are  strung  across  the  lower,  or 
**  snare  head,"  the  upper  being  termed  the  beating,  or  "  batter  head."  The  latter 
should  be  the  thicker  of  the  two.  The  means  for  bracing  the  heads  Co  a  proper  degree 
of  tension,  by  means  of  counter  hoops  and  cords  acted  on  by  leather  tugs  or  braces, 
or  the  more  modern  appliances  of  rods  and  screws  are  familiar  to  ereryone.  It  will 
easily  be  understood  that  the  tone  of  drums  depends  much  on  keeping  the  heads  in 
good  condition,  properly  mounted  on  the  "flesh  hoops"  and  shell  and  at  an  even 
tension. 

To  mount  the  heads  on  the  flesh  hoops,  they  should  be  rendered  flexible  by  soaking 
in  water,  then  laid  out  on  some  level  surface — a  table  or  something  of  the  kind — after- 
wards placing  the  flesh  hoops  on  them  in  such  position  that  the  margin  of  vellum  will 
be  equal  all  around.  Next,  turn  the  vellum  over  the  hoop  at  one  point,  tucking  it 
•nugly  under  the  same,  using  some  smooth,  thin  but  blunt  instrument  for  so  doing, 
then  crossing  to  the  opposite  side  repeat  the  process,  and  similarly  until  the  whole  re- 
maining margin  of  the  head  is  "  lapped"  aroand  the  hoop,  care  being  taken  that  the 
stretching  is  even  and  no  wrinkles  appear  after  the  operation  is  completed.  Place  th4 
heads  on  the  shell  and  brace  moderately  tight,  by  means  of  counter  hoops,  etc.; 
bracing  gradually  and  always  from  opposite  sides.  When  the  heads  are  dry  and  the 
drums  are  needed  for  use,  the  bracing  process,  to  obtain  the  required  tension,  should 
invariably  be  performed  in  the  same  manner;  as  uneven  bracing  will  warp  the  flesh 
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hoops  and  throw  the  drums  generally  out  of  order.  After  a  drum  has  been  used  and 
before  putting  away,  the  braces  should  be  slackened.  This  relaxation  of  tension  tends 
to  preserve  the  heads.  The  snare  head  of  a  side  drun:,  should  it  burst,  may  be 
darned  or  patched  without  greatly  impairing  the  tone  of  the  drum,  but  the  batter 
head  must  at  all  times  preserve  its  elasticity  and  present  an  unbroken  medium  for  the 
play  of  the  vibratioLs.  This  head  should,  therefore,  be  selected  with  care  and  for  its 
even  density. 

Should  the  wooden  shell  of  a  drum  crack,  it  may  be  remedied  bv  boring  a  small 
hole  at  the  extremes  of  same,  drawing  the  edges  together,  after  inserting  a  little  glue, 
and  then  firmly  gluing  a  piece  of  canvass  on  the  inner  side  of  the  shell.  The  holes 
bored  should  be  plugged. 

ON   INSTRUMENTATION    OP   BANDS, 

139.  There  is  a  noticeable  and  growing  tendency  to  change  entirely,  or  modify,  the 
instrumentation  of  bands.  Formerly  it  was  the  exception  to  find  bands  possessed  of  reed 
instruments;  now  a  band  exclusively  brass  is  becoming  so  rare  as  to  be  singular. 
Bandsmen  are  rapidly  becoming  educated  in  the  matter  of  "tone  color,"  and  look  for 
more  variety  than  hitherto.  The  monotoHous  uniformity  of  tone  of  the  purely  brass 
band  is  becoming  as  distasteful  as  that  of  the  reed  organ,  and  bandsmen  are  on  the 
lookout  to  introduce  such  instruments  into  their  organizations  as  will  impart  Tariety 
thereto.  They  have  outgrown  the  schoolboy  stage,  where  quality  is  estimated  by  the 
amount  of  noise;  and,  witTh  more  cultivated  tastes,  seek  for  delicacy  of  tonal  shading, 
contrasts  of  tone  tints,  and  with  a  strength  of  ensemble  which,  uniting  all  requisite 
attributes,  shall  present  a  homologous  tone,  where  beauty  and  grace  are  combined  with 
force  and  character. 

The  transition  from  reed  to  brass  bands  is  yet  in  embryo.  We  may  therefore 
naturally  expect  to  find  ^^orne  mistakes  made  as  to  what  proportion  of  reed  to  brass  is 
required  to  establish  auu  preserve  a  correct  balance.  Rules  may  be  laid  down  and  may 
apply  well  in  some  cases,  while  in  others  the  circumstances  are  such  that  they  avail  but 
little.  Yet,  where  the  abilities  of  all  performers  in  a  band  are  about  equal,  it  may  be 
accepted  as  a  general  rule  that  a  properly  constituted  reed,  or  military  band,  should 
consist  of  about  equal  proportions  of  brass  and  reed.  I  say  about;  but  the  inclina- 
tion should  be  to  make  the  reed  section  somewhat  stronger,  numerically,  than  the  brass. 
The  reason  is  too  obvious  to  need  comment. 

Broadly  speakmg,  there  are  three  varieties  of  tone  in  the  band,  viz.:  eeed,  brass 
and  percussion;  but  more  minutely  stating  it,  the  possible  contrasts,  by  judicious  com- 
binations of  the  different  members  of  the  distinct  groups,  one  with  the  other,  furnish  so 
many  apparently  original  qualities  of  tone  as  to  be  almost  inexhaustible.  In  this  respect, 
one  is  somewhat  analogous  with  the  seven  primary  colors,  which,  by  blending  one  with 
the  other,  are  made  to  produce  an  interminable  quality  of  shades,  some  so  remarkable 
as  to  appear  almost  like  new  colors.  The  brass  section  of  itself  inclines  to  harshness. 
It  has  strength,  but  little  variety;  force,  but  very  limited  scope.  In  the  wide  range  of 
the  tonal  system,  it  resembles  a  man  chained  to  a  stake  in  the  midst  of  a  garden,  where 
beautiful  flowers  and  delicious  fruits  surround  him  on  every  hand.  He  has  seiz>-d  those 
within  his  reach,  but  sighs  in  vain  for  those  beyond.  So,  similarly,  the  brass  band  is 
confined  in  scope;  it  is  chained  to  the  stake  of,  what  may  be  termed,  elementary  music, 
while  the  vast  fields  of  music  teeming  around  and  beyond  with  choice  things,  lies  out  of 
its  reach.  Not  so,  however,  the  well-balanced  military,  band,  where  everythiag  is  within 
its  possibility,  from  the  simplest  medley  to  the  highest  symphonic  form.  Bandsmen,  in 
adding  the  reed  element  to  their  orgcuizations,  are,  theref ort,  extending  their  oapabili* 
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ties,  amplifying  their  resources  and  increasing  the  possibilities  of  extracting  pleasure 
from  the  practice  of  music. 

And  now,  a  suggestion,  culled  from  experience,  as  to  what  combination  of  wind 
instruments  forms  an  effective  instrumentation  for  all  purposes,  street  and  concert. 

The  effort  should  be  to  introduce  as  many  different  shades  of  tone  as  possible,  un- 
der the  proviso,  however,  that  all  such  (rhythmical  instruments  excepted)  shall  be  of 
distinctly  musical  quality. 

In  pursuance  of  this,  an  organization  is  built  up  where  strength,  united  with 
variety,  presents  in  the  consummation  a  powerful  body  of  tone,  yet  susceptible  to  mod- 
ifications  of  extreme  beauty  in  detail.  Such,  being  characterized  by  symmetry,  and 
great  homogeneity,  is  exquisite,  possible,  and  worthy  of  attainment. 

The  following  specimen  instrumentation  will  be  found  to  possess  many,  if  not  all, 
of  the  above  requisites,  viz.: 

SPECIMEN   INSTRUMENTATION   OF   BRASS   BANDS. 


Instruments, 


Eb  Cornet 

Bb  Cornet 

Flugel  Horn 

Alto 

BAritone 

Tenor  Trombone 
Bass  Trombone. . 

Eb  Bass 

Bb  Tuba 


Number  of  Instruments. 

6 

8 

10 

12 

14 

16 

18 

20 

22 

24 

26 

28 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

4 

4 

5 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

o 

1 

2 
1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

Remarks. 


Trumpets  may  b« 
used  in  bands  from  12 
up. 


French  Horns  may 
be  used  to  good  ad- 
vantage in  bands  of 
from  -zi  up. 


SPECIMEN   INSTRUMENTATION    OF    REED   AND    BRASS   BANDS 


Instruments.        ' 

Number  of  Instruments. 

Remarks. 

12 

14 

16 

18 

20 

23 

25 

1 

1 
7 
1 
2 
1 
3 
3 
2 
1 
1 
2 

The  Brass  section  is  rather 
heavier  than  should  be  adopted 
for  concert  work,  but  might  be 
strengthened  to  advantage  for 
street  business.  This  is  a  compro- 
mise instrumentation  but  will  be 

Piccolo  and  Flute           

1 
1 
2 

2 

? 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
3 

1 

2 
2 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
4 
1 
1 
1 
2 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

4 
1 
1 
1 
3 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
5 
1 
2 
1 
3 
3 
2 
1 
1 
2 

Eb  Clarionet 

Bb  Clarionet 

Oboe      

Bass  Clarionet  or  Bassoon 

Eb  ( .'ornet 

found  effective. 
A  band  of  26  should  add  an  Eb 

Bb  Cornet....                » 

alto  clarionet;  27  bass  trombone* 

30,  one  other  oboe  and  2  Bb  clari- 

Tenor Trombone 

onets. 

A  quartet  of  saxophones  may 
be  added  after  18  with  good  ef- 
fect 

BC)  Bass  

EbTuba.  

The  usual  percussion  instruments  may  be  added  to  above  with  good  effect. 


ON   BALANCE   OP   TONE. 

130.  Balance  of  tone  in  band  or  orcl^estra  is  a  matter  that  should  claim  the  attention 
not  only  of  leaders,  but  also  of  members  of  such  org:anizations.  By  the  above  term  is 
meant  that  equality  of  tone  which  is  the  result  of  each  member  being  in  full  sympatny 
with  the  other  performers,  seeking  to  produce  an  even  and  regular  tone  on  his  own 
instrument,  which  shall  not  ov°r  shadow  that  of  other?,  or  in  a  way  mar  that  homologous 
effect  .which  should  be  the  great  aim  of  the  collective  performance  of  a  band  or  orches- 
tra. Yet,  how  frequently  we  hear  some  one  man — or  perhaps  more — ruining  the 
ememiblt  by  his  very  pronounced  performance,  and — it  cannot  be  characterized  otherwise 
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than — egotistical  individualism.  Amateur  organizations  and  players  of  subordinate 
instruments  are  not  alone  guilty  of  tliis.  I  have  heard  professional  bands  and  players 
of  leading  instruments  indulging  in  the  same  faulty  style  of  playing — especially  is  it 
noticeable  among  cornet  and  trombone  players. 

If  performers  will  remember  at  all  times  that  pure  harmony  can  only  be  the  result 
of  chords  of  well  balanced  constituent  tones,  they  will  readily  perceive  that  to  exagger- 
ate one  or  the  other  will  be  to  destroy  the  proportions,  and  this  does  not  apply  to  an 
isolated  case  alone,  but  throughout  an  entire  composition. 

If  any  part  needs  to  be  more  prominent  than  the  other,  it  is,  of  course,  the  leading 
part  or  melody;  but  even  there  the  varied  rhythm  and  thematic  figures  will  serve  to 
bring  that  especial  part  into  notice  without  undue  exertion.  Therefore,  in  pieces 
of  very  full  instrumentation  equality  should  be  maintained  between  the  parts,  and  not, 
8S  is  too  frequently  heard,  a  kind  of  pitched  battle  waged  between  them  as  to  who 
shall  make  the  most  noise.  When  soldiers  on  parade  are  marching  and  wish  to  pre- 
serve a  correct  alignment,  they  find  it  necessary  to  feel  each  other  by  c  mtaet  of 
shoulder  to  shoulder  and  still  to  be  on  the  alert.  Instrumentalists  stiould,  when  play- 
ing in  concert,  deem  it  their  duty  to  perform  parts  allotted  them  by  sympathy  one  with 
the  other,  and  still  be  watchful  lest  some  difficulty  of  technique  in  an  unexpected  place 
shall  cause  them  to  obtrude  an  unwarrantable  volume  of  tone  and  thus  destroy  the 
smoothness  of  the  piece.  Accompanying  parts  should  at  all  times  be  subordinate  to 
tolo,  and  if  that  be  soft  they  should  be  softer;  in  other  words,  they  should  bear  the 
relation  of  about  piano  to  pianissimo,  or  one  degree  of  tonal  force  less,  and  more  Leces- 
sarily  so  where  the  solo  instrument  is  of  weaker  tone  than  those  accompanying,  as  is 
frequently  the  case  in  band  arrangements  wher^  a  clarinet  has  the  solo.  In  orchestras 
the  brass  play  almost  invariably  too  loudly,  a  fact  more  noticeable  in  small  than  in 
large  ones.  Players  on  brass  instruments  never  seem  to  realize  that  the  quantity  or 
Yolume  of  tone  suitable  for  a  very  large  orchestra  is  altogether  too  much  for  one  of 
from  five  members  up  to,  say,  twenty.  Thus  it  comes  about  that  the  effects  in  many 
pieces  are  entirely  debtroyed  by  the- too  loud  accompaniment  of  the  brass,  and  where 
we  should  hear  a  well  executed  figure  from  the  violins,  flute  or  clarinet,  we  hear  a  solo 
bahl  I  from  the  cornets  or  trombones,  with  an  indefinite  accompaniment  from  the  other 
instrumeats,  A  little  thought  on  the  part  of  players  generally  would  remec^y  this 
widely  distributed  fault,  as  grotesque  in  effect — if  it  were  not  painful  to  the  auditory 
nerves — as  would  be  the  work  of  the  painter  who  should,  while  striving  by  an  ap- 
pended name  to  impress  the  observer  with  the  importance  due  what  should  be  his  chief 
figure,  has  so  amplified  some  point  of  detail  as  to  really  exalt  U  to  the  position  which 
attracts  the  most  attention. 

SIMILARITY   OP   FINGERING   BETWEEN   FLUTES   AND   REED   INSTRUMENTS, 

131.  Probably  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  which  has  hitherto  existed  in  the  way 
of  the  more  general  introduction  of  reed  instruments,  flutes  and  piccolos,  in  Amer- 
ican hands,  is  the  fallacy  that  their  fingering  presents  very  great  difficulties  to  be 
overcome.  Many  band  teachers  to  save  themselves  trouble  have  for  years 
preached  and  upheld  this  erroneous  opinion.  That  it  is  erroneous,  the  familiar 
example  of  the  ordinary  one-keyed  flute,  or  vulgar  whistle,  on  which  everyone 
can  play  a  tune,  is  suflicient  to  prove.  Yet,  in  truth,  no  one  of  the  reed  instru- 
ments, such  as  saxophone,  sarrusophone,  bassoon,  or  oboe,  or  the  various  genus 
of  flute  presents  so  great  difficulty  to  play  well  as  the  hackneyed  instruments  be- 
fore referred  to.     (The  clarinet  has  been  purposely  omitted  as  it  must  come  in 
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for  special  consideration  later  on.)  The  keys  which  have  so  formidable  an  appear- 
ance, and  to  the  uninitiated  seem  to  involve  endless  complications,  are  really  so 
many  aids,  as  those  can  appreciate  who  have  ever  been  compelled  to  make  shift 
with  a  keyless  instrument.  Any  man  who  has  mastered  the  technic  of  the  flute 
has  gained  a  key  to  the  fingering  of  all  wood  and  reed  instruments;  many  of  them 
are  almost  identical  in  the  fingering,  reading  from  the  same  notes;  take,  for 
instance,  the  oboe,  saxophone,  sarrusophone  and  flutes,  where  at  least  two  octaves 
are  fingered  almost  precisely  the  same;  while  among  the  remaining  upper  notes 
the  differences  are  so  slight  as  to  cause  but  little  trouble  to  master.  The  bas» 
soon  is  also  very  similar  in  fingering  with  the  above  from  the  moment  the  front 
holes  begin  to  be  used,  that  is,  from  F,  below  the  bass  staff;  so  that  allowing  for 
the  different  positions  of  the  notes  on  the  two  staves  (treble  and  bass),  the 
mastery  of  one,  as  before  inferred,  furnishes  a  key  to  the  others.  Of  course, 
there  are  notes  from  F  down  to  B  B  flat  that  are  peculiar  to  the  bassoon,  the 
counterpart  in  fingering  of  which  can  be  found  on  no  other  instrument.  These 
must  be  specially  learned,  but  when  it  is  known  that  the  keys  for  the  production 
of  these  notes  are  controlled  witli  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  with  one  excep- 
tion, and  that  for  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand,  it  will  be  seen  the  difliculty  is 
not  by  any  means  insuperable.  Technically,  the  reason  for  this  similarity  of 
fingering  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  harmonics,  or  overtone?,  on  all  the  foregoing 
instruments,  follow  each  other  in  the  ratio  of  1,  2,  3,  4,  etc.,  the  first  overtone 
being  in  the  octave;  whereas,  on  the  clarinet,  the  overtones  follow  in  the  ratio  of 
1,  3,  5,  7,  and  the  first  overtone  is  a  twelfth  from  the  lowest  sound.  This  fact 
understood  explains  the  difference  between  the  saxophone  and  clarinet,  and  fur- 
nishes a  key  by  which  to  overcome  whatever  difficulty  may  appear  to  lie  in  that 
difference.  In  other  words,  the  fingering  of  the  lower  octave  on  flute,  saxo- 
phone, oboe,  etc.,  may  be  considered  identical  with  that  of  the  octave  higher; 
but  on  the  clarinet  the  first  nine  notes  from  small  e  to  once-lined  /  are  followed 
by  three  other  notes  before  the  same  fingering  (thumb  key  on  upper  joint  ex- 
cepted) is  resumed  at  the  twelfth — that  is,  at  once-lined  ^,  or  B  on  third  line 
treble  clef,  and  so  on  up  to  thrice-lined  ^.  Now,  this  upper  octave  on  the 
clarinet  is  identical  in  fingering  with  the  lower  sounds  of  oboe,  saxophone,  etc. 
Those  not  acquainted  with  any  of  the  above  instruments  may  not  see  the  full 
force  of  the  above;  but,  no  doubt,  those  who  do  possess  some  knowledge  of 
them  will  at  once  lecognize  the  fact  that  to  become  conversant  therewith  (at 
least  sufiicient  for  teaching  the  fingering)  is  not  a  matter  of  such  great  diflSculty 
as  is  generally  supposed,  and  certainly  not  beyond  the  speedy  acquirement  of  any 
man  who  would  be  considered  a  progressive  band  teacher.  The  remaining  essen- 
tials for  mastery  of  the  foregoing  are  the  same  as  required  for  all  wind  instru- 
ments, viz. :  good  ear,  flexible  lip  and  perseverance. 

ON   FINGERING   OF   BRASS    INSTRUMENTS. 

133.  One  and  the  same  principle  applies  to  all  brass  instruments  with  valves, 
and  when  that  is  clearly  understood,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  formulating  a  table  of  fin- 
gering for  such  in  any  key. 

Given,  a  tube  sounding  C  as  its  fundamental  ton  'lat  tube  will  be  found  to  give 
also  several  other  tones  in  a  rising  series,  technically  termed  harmonics.    The  tones 
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may  be  expressed  in  figures,  as  1,  3,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7  and  8.  Number  1  represents  the 
"pedai;^'  two,  the  sound  common  to  ordinary  requirements;  three,  a  5th  above  the 
latter  j  four,  an  octave  ;  and  the  others  in  regular  dominant  chord  order.  Thus,  a 
cornet,  for  instance,  the  nominal  *' open"  tone  of  which  is  C,  will  giv«  fundamental 
c  (sounding  in  second  space  bass  clef),  then  c,  S,  £,  e^  g^  b  flat  and  £. 

Now,  as  the  pitch  of  a  wind  instrument  depends  on  the  length  of  the  tubing,  it 
follows  that  any  additional  tubing  will  alter  the  pitch  and  make  it  lower.  The  purpose 
of  the  valves  on  a  brass  instrument  is  to  place  the  power  of  increasing  the  length  of 
the  primary  tube,  within  certain  limits,  at  the  will  of  the  performer.  There  are  com- 
monly three  of  these  valves,  acting  on  three  additional  lengths,  in  a  primary  sense. 
These  valves  lower  the  pitch  as  follows:  2d  valve,  one  semi-tone;  1st  valve,  one  whole 
tone;  3d  valve,  one  tone  and  a  half. 

By  combination  of  one  valve  with  the  othtr,  really  adding  the  two  lengths  together, 
we  get  a  secondary  series,  as  follows: 

2d  and  3d  valves,  two  tones. 

1st  and  3d  valves,  two  and  a  half  tones. 

1st,  2d  and  8d  valves,  three  tones, 
and  also  the  duplicate  of  the  3d  valve,  in  the  1st  and  2d.  Thus,  there  are  four  lengths 
by  primary  tubes;  and  again  four  by  combination  of  one  or  more  with  the  others. 
These  primary  lengths,  as  well  as  those  effected  by  combination,  have  each  th«  power 
of  generating  a  series  of  sounds  similar  in  ratio  with  the  above.  Therefore,  reverting 
to  the  example  of  the  open  tube  of  a  cornet,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  valves  may  be 
used  to  produce  the  following  series  of  sound:  (Bee  chart  showing  fingering  of  three 
valve  brass  instruments.) 
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This  furnishes  a  clue  to  the  fingering  of  any  brass  instrument,  no  matter  in  what 
key  it  may  stand.  The  only  question  to  decide  at  starting  is,  '*  What  is  the  nominal 
open  fundamental  sound  of  the  instrument?"  This  established,  all  else  is  easy,  as  the 
same  rule  applies  everywhere,  a  fact  that  is  demonstrated  in  the  band  itself,  where  all 
instruments  (though  in  different  keys)  playing  in  the  treble  clef  have  been  taught  the 
same  method  of  fingerincr,  while  those  again  playing  in  the  bass  clef,  where  the  actual 
iound  has  been  taken  into  consideration,  finger  apparently  differently.  In  some  bands 
the  bass  trombone  in  G  is  used.    The  open  tube  here  gives  GG  (actual  pitch)  as  the  fun- 
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damental  tone,  with  a  rising  series  of  harnionics  in  similar  ratio  with  those  given,  Gt, 
1st  line  bass  clef,  being  its  first  practical  sound  on  the  open  tube.  Proceeding  in  tiie 
manner  above  described,  the  fingering  of  this  instrument  may  easily  be  deduced. 

The  4th  valve,  with  which  some  instruments  are  fitted,  is  a  duplicate  of  the  1st 
and  3d,  but  may  be  used  in  combination  with  any  one  or  more  of  the  other  valves, 
giving  rise  to  what  may  be  termed  a  tertiary  or  third  series  of  sounds.  (See  chart  for 
euphonium.) 

With  respect  to  slide  tr^^mbones  the  same  rule  applies.  The  first  sounding  length 
of  this  instrument  is  when  the  slide  is  in  the  closed  or  first  position.  Whatever  funda- 
mental sound  may  be  obtainable  in  that  position  is  the  one  from  which  the  instrument 
is  named.  Thus  the  B  flat  alto  gives  E  flaf;  Bb  tenor,  Bb;  G  bass,  Gr,  and  so  on.  On 
each  the  slide  is  susceptible  of  seven  positions,  giving  rise  to  seven  series  of  sounds,  in 
descending  order  by  semitones,  from  that  in  the  closed  position.  From  this  the  various 
sounds  on  each  of  the  positions  of  the  several  trombones  may  readily  be  obtained,  and 
tables  of  fingering  constructed.     (See  "  Positions  of  Slide  Trombones.") 

THE   TEACHER. 

183.  The  teacher  of  band,  or  orchestra,  must  necessarily  be  equipped  with  a  good 
musical  education.  He  must  be  fertile  in  resource,  apt  in  presenting  the  same  idea  in 
different  manners,  painstaking,  patient,  persevering  and  zealous.  If  he  be  this,  his 
methods  will  be  pleasurable  to  those  whom  he  teaches,  and  assure  success.  But  not 
all  who  have  entered  the  profession  as  teachers  are  blessed  with  a  combination  of  the 
above  estimable  and  desirable  qualities.  Some  have  the  necessary  education,  but  not 
the  patience;  others  the  zeal,  but  not  suflQcient  knowledge;  and  again,  others  who, 
having  zeal  and  education,  lack  in  the  power  of  persistent  effort.  Taken  all  round,  I 
believe  the  man  of  fair  technical  knowledge,  with  the  faculty  for  teaching,  who  plods 
along  and  slowly,  it  may  be,  but  surely,  with  dogged  perseverance,  surmounts  each 
difficulty,  is  the  better  man  to  engage  as  a  teacher,  than  the  brilliant  instrumentalist, 
who  is  usually  too  impatient  and  nervous  to  stoop  to  what  may  be  considered  the 
drudgery  of  teaching.  It  is  the  fashion  with  some  bands  to  engage  a  leader  for  his 
abilities  as  a  soloist.  This  is  all  right,  if  the  man  selected  be  known  also  as  a  good 
teacher,  but,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  he  is  not.  A  band  in  the  hands  of  such  a  man, 
usually  bears  the  relation  of  the  average  "supe"  to  the  "  star,"  and  there  it  continues. 
The  brilliancy  of  the  leader,  instead  of  inciting  a  spirit  of  emulation,  in  many  cases 
breeds  an  inertness  that  is  positively  dangerous  to  the  existence  of  the  band.  The 
leader  absorbs  all  the  solos,  plays  the  difficult  parts  for  alto,  tenor  or  bass,  on  his  own 
instrument,  leaving  the  members  of  the  band  to  supply  only  the  commonest  form  of 
accompaniment.  I  remember  hearing  a  band,  some  years  ago,  wilu  such  a  teacher, 
attempting  to  play  Rossini's  Overture,  "The  Italians  in  Algiers."  The  teacher  (?).  or 
leaaer,  played  E  flat  clarionet,  and,  from  the  opening  to  the  final  chord,  never  tor 
a  moment  left  off  playing.  Oboe  solo,  cornet  solo,  bass  solo,  there  were  nooe.  The 
whole  effort  of  Rossini's  genius  was  travestied,  qmd  became  a  solo  for  the  E  flat  clario- 
net. The  perform*. nee  was  ruinous  and  ridiculous,  but  a  fact  bearing  testimony  to  the 
absurdity  of  placing  the  fate  of  the  band  in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  this  type.  This 
course,  giving  rise  to  the  feeling  that  "  it  does  not  matter;  the  leader  will  play  it,** 
undermines  that  feeling  of  self-reliance  which  exists  where  the  members  of  a  band 
properly  trained  are  made  to  place  full  dependence  on  themselves.  If  bands 
must  have  ready-made  soloists,  it  is  better  to  engage  them  as  such;  but  never 
obaiil^    tbey  dispense  with  the  services  of    the    practical    teacher.     He   may  not 
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be  a  virtuoso  on  this  instrument  or  that;  but  if  he  can  teach,  and  develop  to  the 
fullest  the  capacity  of  each,  his  pupils  will  be  interested  and  advance  in  musical  knowl- 
edge. Such  a  teacher  is  worth  more  to  the  organization  than  the  soloist  who,  however 
hard  he  may  work  helping  out,  still  leaves  the  band  at  the  close  of  his  engagement  no 
further  advanced  than  when  he  assumed  charge.  The  good  teacher  will  instruct 
systematically  in  all  that  is  necessary  to  the  purpose  in  hand  and  endeavor  by  all 
possible  means  to  cultivate  the  musical  ability  of  each  bandsman  to  the  highest  state  of 
efficiency.  Having  done  this  he  may  look  on  the  result  of  his  labors  with  complacency 
and  take  pleasure  in  watching  the  growing  proficiency  of  his  band,  individuahy  and 
collectively.  On  the  other  hand,  bandsmen  under  such  a  teacher  will  feel  with  pride 
that  they  are  on  the  right  road,  and,  as  in  performance  they  are  thrown  upon  their  own 
resources,  will  grow  stronger  and  more  capable  from  day  to  day.  Thus  encouraged  by 
good  instruction  and  the  pleasure  of  overcoming  difficulties  they  will  at  length  realize 
for  themselves  the  advantages  arising  from  the  engagement  of  a  practical  and  painstak- 
ing teacher,  in  preference  to  the  man  whose  sole  ability  is  to  play  his  instrument. 

THE  LBADES. 

184.  Theleaderm  an  orchestra  is  always  the  leading  or  solo  violinist,  while  in  a  mili- 
tary band  the  solo  clarinetist  or  cornetist  is  usually  the  leader.  He  should  be  a  man  of  su- 
perior ability  as  a  performer  upon  his  instrument,  having  a  clear  and  decided  tone,  play- 
ing with  a  vigor  and  enthusiasm  and  with  such  confidence  that  all  around  will  unhesitat- 
ingly yield  to  his  lead.  He  should  be  a  perfect  master  in  the  technique,  understanding 
thoroughly  the  art  of  bowing,  phrasing,  articulation,  playing  at  sight,  besides  possess- 
ing the  faculty  of  rendering  what  he  plays  in  perfect  style  and  with  good  expression, 
dynamical  as  well  as  artistic. 

As  he  is  the  right  hand  man,  so  to  speak,  of  the  conductor,  he  should  be  next  to 
that  officer  in  ability,  and  competent  to  assume  the  directorship  on  an  emergency.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  the  leader  be  a  thoroughly  grounded  harmonist,  or  that  he  under- 
stand the  subjects  of  form,  composition  and  instrumentation,  but,  of  course,  such 
acquirements  would  be  of  great  value  to  him.  It  should  be  one  of  his  great  objects  to 
place  himself  in  sympathy  with  the  conductor — in  fact,  he  should  be  the  transmitter  to 
the  orchestra  or  band,  as  it  were,  of  the  electric  current  emanating  from  his  superior. 

THE   BANDMASTER. 

135.  The  Bandmaster  should  be  a  man  of  the  highest  ability  in  his  particular  branch 
of  the  profession.  Besides  having  great  tact  and  discretion,  it  is  expected  of  him  to  be 
conversant  with  all  pertaining  to  the  theoretical  side  of  the  art,  such  as  harmony, 
counterpoint,  etc.,  composition,  forms,  insttumentatiou  and  the  art  of  con- 
ducting; in  fact,  be  so  well  posted  that  he  would  be  able  to  answer  almost  any  ques- 
tion, make  corrections  iu,  or  additions  to  a  score,  or  be  ready  and  capable  of  composing 
and  arranging,  to  suit  the  needs  of  any  special  requirements. 

In  addition,  his  knowledge  of  the  various  instruments  in  the  organization  under  his 
control,  should  be  such  that  he  will  be  able  to  teach  them  to  pupils,  explain  the  theories 
connected  wiih  them,  and  in  intricate  passaes  find  a  method  of  simplifying  them,  by 
his  knowledge  of  exceptional  fingerings.  The  above  may  be  viewed  as  the  mechanical 
side  of  a  Bmd master's  acquirements,  all  of  which,  unless  coupled  with  an  artistic  tem- 
perament, will  be  comparatively  unavailing  in  making  a  man  a  compbte  success. 

Much  may  be  gained  by  cultivation,  but  not  all.  There  is  a  height  above  which 
cultivalion  cannot  rise,  and  beyond  that  dividing  line  he  those  attributes  which  make 
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the  artist,  the  genius.  The  old  saying,  *'poeta  nascitur,  non  fit,"  is  here  in  every  way 
applicable,  aud,  unless  the  qualities  be  born  in  him,  no  amount  of  cultivation  can  supply 
them. 

The  Bandmaster  should  have  the  faculty  of  placing  himself  in  sympathy  with  the 
composer,  and  with  ready  perception,  see  behind  the  notes,  the  au<^hor's  meaning, 
imparting  the  same  to  the  members  of  his  band,  more  by  the  impulse  of  his  own  feelings 
than  by  explanation.  His  style,  which  should  be  refined,  ought  to  pervade  tvery- 
where,  and  the  evidence  of  his  enthusiasm  be  apparent  on  every  hand.  Without  these 
qualities  a  Bandmaster  cannot  expect  to  command  the  respect  of  his  men.  Knowledge 
is  power.  It  is,  therefore,  incumbent  on  him  to  possess  knowledge,  as  it  is  by  thai 
alone  he  may  hope  to  hold  dominion. 

His  manners  ought  to  be  gentlemanly  and  courteous  at  all  times,  the  poorest 
performer  in  his  band  being  treated  with  as  great  consideration  as  the  soloist.  It  takes 
many  bricks  to  build  a  house,  some  occupy  less  important  places  than  others,  but  all 
are  necessary  to  the  solidity  of  the  structure.  Then,  again,  the  Bandmaster  coming 
constantly  in  contact  with  the  public,  has  to  take  their  opinions,  likes  and  dislikes, 
into  his  consideration,  and  while  endeavoring  to  his  utmost  to  advance  the  cause  of  the 
higher  class  of  music,  should  bend  with  wisdom  to  their  tastes, 

CHARACTER  OF   INSTRUMENTS. 
THE   PICCOLO. 

136.  The  Piccolo,  used  in  our  bands,  is  said  to  stand  in  the  key  of  Eb,  whereas  it 
really  is  pitched  in  Db.  Its  lowest  nominal  sound,  D,  giving  an  actual  Bb,  concert 
pitch,  occasioned  the  error  in  naming.  From  this  it  is  plain  that  between  the  standard 
C,  and  the  pitch  of  the  so-called  Bb  piccolo,  there  is  a  difference  of  only  one  semitone; 
Hence,  the  instrument  must  really  be  voiced  in  D.  This  naming  the  piccolo  has 
occasioned  much  misconception. 

The  piccolo  has  a  shrill,  penetrative  tone,  moderately  flexible,  and  always  of  a 
bright  and  joyous  nature.  T'  is  better  adapted  for  the  brilliancy  of  the  Scherzo  than 
the  slower  measure  of  the  Andante,  yet  withal,  for  reinforcing  the  leading  instruments 
in  movements  of  a  broad  character  its  voice  is  of  great  service.  The  compass  of  the 
piccolo  is  about  two  and  one-half  octaves,  or,  as  written,  from  d  to  g.  It  must  be 
observed,  the  sound  is  an  octave  higher  than  the  written  notes. 

The  piccolo  is  well  adapted  to  either  legato,  staccato  or  reiterated  itaecato  passages 
in  connected  following,  or  broken  arpeggio,  and  is  more  felicitious  in  the  capability  to 
skip  from  one  interval  to  another  than  any  other  band  instrument.  In  the  hands  of  a 
good  performer  it  may  be  made  extremely  effective;  but  in  indifferent  hands  is 
treacherous  and  revengeful,  displaying  a  tendency  to  fly  off  at  a  tangent  from  the  true 
pitch,  that  IS  particularly  distressing  to  the  sensitive  ears  and  harrowing  to  the  soul  of 
a  band  leader.  The  piccolo  requires  considerable  "  humoring,"  and  should  therefore 
be  placed  only  where  it  will  he  sure  of  good  treatment. 

THE  CLARIONET, 

137.  The  clarionet  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  reed  band  that  the  violin  does  to 
theoichestra.  It  has  extensive  compass,  flexibility  and  variety  of  tone,  and  lends  itself 
very  readily  to  brilliancy  of  execution.    The  compass  extends  from  e  to  g,  o.-  even  c,  in 

written  notation,  or  in  other  words  nearly  four  octaves,  and  is  divided  into  four  regis- 
ters, viz.:  the  cf^lumeau,  from  e  to  f ;  the  intermediate,  or  throat,  from  S  to  ^b;  the 
eZomn,  from  ^  to  |,  and  the  alti$dmo,  or  high,  from  £  sharp  upwards.  It  is  well  adapted 
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to  the  legato^  and  moderately  only  to  staccato  style  of  execution.  Scale  passages,  chorda 
and  intervals  are  all  available.  The  low  sounds  of  che  ehalumeau  in  arpeggio,  or  other- 
wise,  may  be  used  with  excellent  effect  for  accompaniment.  The  throat  register  is  th« 
weakest  part  of  the  tone  of  a  clarionet,  and,  unless  care  be  exercised,  will  be  found  gen- 
erally too  sharp  in  pitch.  The  clarion  register  is  the  clearest  and  most  beautiful  part  of 
the  instrument  and  very  suitable  for  movements  of  either  a  sympathetic  or  moderately 
brilliant  nature.  The  high  register  is  brilliant  and  forcible,  and  in  its  upper  part  must 
be  used  with  great  caution,  otherwise  deviation  from  correct  pitch  may  be  expected. 

The  clarionets  in  Eb  and  Bb  are  those  most  generally  used  in  bands;  but  no  so- 
called  reed  band  should  be  without  those  supplementary  members  of  the  family,  i.  e,, 
alto  and  bass  clarionets.  It  is  quite  as  essential  that  the  auartet  of  clarionets  be  com- 
plete in  the  band,  as  it  is  considered  desirable  that  the  quartet  of  strings  shall  form  the 
basis  of  an  orchestra. 

Remarks. — Other  reed,  etc.,  instruments,  such  as  oboe,  bas«ioon,  saxophone,  etc., 
nsed  in  large  bands  and  orchestras,  are  here  omitted  mention  as  not  used  in  ordinary 
bauds. 

THE  CORNET. 

138.  The  Cornet  is  the  most  important  instrument  in  the  brass  band,  it  has  a 
playing   compass  of  about  two    and  one-fourth  octaves,  or    from  f  sharp   to  £,  the 

lower  part  of  which  is  apt  to  be  coarse,  the  medium,  from  £  to  8  good,  and  the 
upper  from  f  to  c,  more  or  less  strident    and  difficult   to   obtain.      Though    great 

strides  have  been  made  in  the  direction  of  securing  perfect  intonation  throughout 
the  compass  of  the  cornet,  and  incidentally,  all  other  valve  instruments,  it  yet 
remains  true  that  none  made  up  to  the  present  time  are  absolutely  correct  in  this 
respect.  There  are  certain  physical  difficulties  impossible  to  overcome,  and  that 
must  exist  until  brass  instruments  are  equipped  with  at  least  six  valves.  Apart 
from  the  truth  that  certain  sounds  on  the  primary  series  of  tubes,  though  correct 
according  to  the  "true  scale,"  are  incorrect  with  the  "scale  of  equal  temperament," 
stands  the  fact  that  the  sounds  produced  on  the  combination  series  are,  and  must 
remain,  more  or  less  defective.  This  is  the  more  noticeable  in  combination  of  the 
longer  tubes,  as  1  and  3.  Makers  may  modify,  but  cannot  eradicate  that  which 
exists  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature.  If  they  remove  the  evil  from  one  point  it 
appears  with  more  emphasis  in  some  other.*  It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  the  skill  of 
the  mechanic  must  be  supplemented  by  the  ability  of  the  musician,  and  it  remains  with 
the  latter  to  overcome  the  imperfections  natural  to  his  instrument,  by  careful  study 
and  what  is  known  as  "humoring." 

The  Eb  cornet  has  a  brilliant,  but  less  sympathetic  tone  than  that  in  Bb,  and  is 
adapted  to  playing  parts  beyond  the  range  of  the  latter.  On  accouat  of  the  smallness 
of  its  bore  and  length  of  tubiu£?,  it  is  a  somewhat  distressing  instrument  to  play  contin- 
aously;   therefore,  parts  written  for  it  are  usually  largely  interspersed  with  rests. 

The  Bb  cornet  is  the  natural  leading  and  solo  instrument  of  the  brass  b>«.nd.  Its 
tone,  in  the  medium  register,  is  round,  sympathetic  and  brilliant,  and  well  calculated 
for  effective  performance.  Though  Bb  cornets  are  used  as  1st,  3d  and  8d,  it  would  be 
advisable  to  use  them  only  for  1st  and  2d,  and,  instead  of  a  third  cornet,  use  the  flugel 
horn,  the  mezzo-soprano  quality  of  tone  of  same  being  much  better  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  accompaniment  than  the  "reedy"  low  tones  of  the  3d  cornet. 

•  See  Thi  Mbtbomomb  for  Decemlier,  1886,  ia  which  chi»  sabject  ia  treated  of  under  headlnf  of 
«*▲  New  Faugled  Idea.** 
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Scale  passages  and  groups  of  notes  may  easily  be  played  legato  on  the  cornet,  but 
legato  chords  and  intervals  are  more  difficult,  though  not  insurmountably  so.  The 
chief  forte  of  the  cornet  is  the  staccato,  in  single,  double  triple,  or  what  is  known  as 
flat  tongueing.  The  methods  of  the  first  three  named  are  familiar  to  all,  the  latter 
being  more  uncommon  is  less  so.  It  may,  therefore,  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  that  it 
is  effected  by  depressing  the  point  of  the  tongue  and  causing  the  air,  on  its  way  to  the 
instrument,  to  vibrate  by  a  rapid  pulsation  of  the  back  part  of  the  tongue. 

The  valves  on  all  brass  instruments  should  be  forced  down  quite  straight,  and  by 
the  first  joint  (not  the  second)  of  the  fingers. 

THE    ALTO. 

139.  The  alto  supplies  the  harmony  in  the  band,  and  occupies  a  position  somewhat 
analogous  to  the  French-horn  in  orchestra.  In  tone  it  should  bear  the  same  relation  to 
the  Bb  cornet  as  does  the  contralto  voice  to  the  soprano.  It  should  have  sweetness  and 
volume,  sympathy  and  flexibility  of  tone.  The  effort  to  lift  it  out  of  its  legitimate-, 
sphere  should  be  discouraged,  as  it  is  not  adapted  to  the  brilliant  work  of  the  cornet. 
In  other  respects  much  that  has  been  said  of  the  cornet  applies  here.  The  alto  is; 
usually  written  for  in  four  parts,  as  solo,  1st,  2d,  and  3d.  The  object  being  to. 
sustain  the  current  of  harmony  "pure  and  undefiled,"  the  greatest  attention  should. 
be  paid  to  secure  accurate  intonation  and  homogeneity  of  tone. 

Altos  are  made  in  F  and  Eb,  with  slides  to  place  them  in  other  keys  down  to  C:. 
In  consequence,  arrangers  of  band  music  may  avail  themselves  in  their  works  of  thej 
greater  purity  that  the  open,  or  normal  sounds  afford.  All  bands  should  be  supplied 
with  these  slides. 

TENOR    TROMBONE. 

140.  The  tenor  trombone.  — This  instrument  is  popularly  known  as  the  "Tenor,*" 
and  much  misapprehension  appears  to  exist  as  to  the  correct  character  of  its  tone.  It  is. 
the  tenor  of  the  trumpet  family  and  derives  its  name  from  tromba,  the  Italian  word  for 
trumpet.  It  should,  therefore,  have  a  clear,  ringing,  sonorous,  brilliant  tone,  from 
which  all  harshness  is  eliminated,  and  not  that  hybrid  quality  which  is  neither  baritone 
nor  trombone. 

The  trumpet  family  consists  of  a  complete  quartet  as  follows:  Soprano  trumpet 
(in  almost  any  key)  Eb  alto  trombone,  Bb  tenor  trombone,  and  G,  F,  or  Eb  bass  trom- 
bone. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  family  is  not  used  complete  in  our  bands,  since  it 
imparts  a  richness  and  variety  of  tonal  color,  now  deficient. 

Trombones  are  either  slide  or  valve,  the  former  is  the  more  perfect,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  more  difficult  to  play  well.  The  valve  trombone  can  execute  with  ease 
many  passages  in  legato  that  are  extremely  difficult  or  impossible  upon  the  "slide,'' 
but  its  tone  is  not  so  free  and  is  sacrificed  more  or  less  to  the  facilities  its  valves  offer. 
However,  tlie  trombone  is  not  adapted  to  rapid  execution,  and  though  the  staccato  is 
within  its  legitimate  sphere,  it  is  certainly  no  more  fitted  for  triple  tongue  effects  than 
is  a  rhinoceros  to  dance  a  polka.     Both  appear  sadly  out  of  place. 

THE    BARITONE. 

141.  The  Baritone  (or  euphonion). —  This  instrument  is  the  baritone  voice  of  the 
band  and  must  possess  a  rich,  full  sympathetic  tone.  It  is  a  noble  instrument  and  in 
possession  of  a  good  performer  may  be  made  wonderfully  effective.  Though  at  mauy 
times  it  is  used  to  double  the  bass  parts  or  supply  a  lighter  one  than  the  ordinary  bass 
affords,  it  is  particularly  happy  as  a  solo  instrument  in  movements  of  a  broad,  or  even 
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tender  character.  It  has  equal  range  of  possibilities  with  the  baritone  voice  and  should 
never  exceed  it.  The  staccato  and  brilliant  execution  of  the  cornet  are  unsuited  to  the 
baritone,  as  much  go  are  the  light,  graceful  and  sparkling  performances  of  the  vocal 
soprano.  There  is  a  world  of  beautiful  music  for  this  instrument  that  will  make  the 
fame  of  any  man  who  will  master  it,  without  stepping  aside  to  traverse  forbidden 
ground. 

THE     BASS. 

142.  The  Bass.— Bass  instruments  are  of  two  kinds,  viz.,  the  Eb  Bass,  or  tuba,  and 
the  BBb  Bass.  The  former  possesses  the  lighter  quality  of  tone  and  is  the  better 
adapted  to  what  may  be  consid'  ed  the  ordinary  purposes  of  the  band.  It  supplies  a 
good  bass  of  a  light  quality  and  is  more  agile  than  its  neighbor,  but  cannot  fairly  be 
considered  the  foundation  of  the  harmony  of  a  band.  The  BBb  Bass,  with  its  pon- 
derous, rolling  tone,  is  necessary  in  all  bands.  It  imparts  a  sense  of  solidity  and  finish 
that  no  other  bass  instruments  can  give  and  for  this  reason,  where  only  two  basses  are 
used,  one  should  be  the  tuba,  the  other  the  BBb  bass. 

Remarks.— In  England,  what  is  here  known  as  the  baritone,  is  there  termed  the 
©nphonium.  The  baritone  of  that  country  is  an  alto  horn  in  Bb  and  a  very  useful 
-instrument  for  solos  of  medium  lightness. 

No  account  has  been  taken  of  French  Horns,  as,  though  beautiful  instruments 
mnd  desirable  in  professional  bands,  they  are  dangerous  in  amateur  organizations. 

RHYTHMICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

143.  Drums  — Drums  are  technically  known  as  instruments  of  percussion  and  are  of 
three  kinds',  snare,  or  side  drums,  bass  drums  and  kettle  drums,  or  tympanies.  The 
two  former  are  used  in  bands. 

The  size  of  drums,  and  in  side  drums  the  number  of  snares,  has  much  to  do  with 
the  quality  of  tone.  A  16-inch  side  drum  with  6  to  10  snares,  or  from  33  to  36-inch 
bass  drum  are  the  most  desirable.  Where  two  side  drums  are  used,  it  would  be 
advisable  to  have  one  of  the  ordinary  shallow  pattern  and  the  other  of  deeper  build, 
thus  forming  a  soprano  and  tenor.  Flams,  paradiddes  and  rolls  are  the  characteristics 
of  the  snare  drums,  while  the  simple  reinforcement  of  the  primary  accents,  with  an 
occasional  roll,  is  the  office  of  the  bass  drum.  The  stroke  on  the  bass  drum  should  be 
oblique,  or  slanting,  and  every  effort  taken  to  cover  the  sound  of  the  blow. 

Cymbals  and  Triangles. — These  instruments  should  be  used  sparingly  and  only 
for  occasional  effects,  as  their  constant  employment  becomes  tedious  and  positively 
objectionable.  The  genuine  Turkish  cymbals  of  from  12  to  15  inches  diameter  are  the 
most  desirable.  They  should  not  be  beaten  squarely  together,  but  with  sliding  up  and 
down  stroke.  Steel  triangles,  with  8  to  10  inch  sides  and  pitched  about  Bb,  are  the 
best  for  band  purposes. 

Drummer's  Traps.— Under  the  heading  of  "drummer's  traps"  are  arrayed  all 
those  instruments  used  for  occasional  effects,  as  bells,  xylophone,  bird  whistle,  cuckoo, 
pop  gun,  whip  and  numerous  other  and  similarly  musical,  or  unmusical  sources  of 
sound.  These  instruments,  like  condiments  on  the  table,  are  very  useful  to  give 
piquaucy  and  zest  to  an  entertainment,  but  pall  rapidly  on  the  taste  if  used  too  free^?* 
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BEATING   TIME. 

144.    The  methods  of  beating  time  usually  adopted  are  as  follows  :— 


DUPLE  TIME,  (simple  or  compound). 


r 


/ 


Two  beats  in   a  measure,   as  in   ^,  |,  ^  *  S.    ^^^®^>   ^^^  made    by    two  i     /^ 
movements  of  the  batou,  1,  down;  2,  up. 


QUADRUPLE  TIME   (simple  or  compound). 

Four  heats,  as  in  R  J  §   ordinary,  are  made  by  four  movements 
of  the  bacon,   1,  down;   2,  left;    3,    right;    4,   up.      In    very  slow 
movements  the  beating  is  eight  to  the  measure.      Twelve-eight  belongs 
to  the  compound  quadruple  order  of  time  and  when  taken  slow  is  marked  one  beat 
for  each  eighth  uote. 


2  .eft 


TRIPLE  TIME,  (simple  or  compound)* 

Three  heats,  as  in  §,  J  §  *  g,  are  made  by  three  movements  of  the 
baton,  l,down;  2,  right;  d,up.  The  latter,  in  slow  tempo,  is  beaten 
nine  in  the  measure,  1,  2, 3,  to  the  left;  4,  5,  6,  to  the  right,  and  7,  8,  9, 
v^.    In  rapid  tempo,  three-four  and  three-eight  is  beaten  ont  to  the  measure. 


COMPOUND  DUPLE    TIME. 


In  slow  movements  of   compound    duple  time,  with  six  beats  4 

to  the  measure,  there  are  six  movements  of  the  baton,  thus: —         ^^"^^^l 


The  beats  should  be  marked  with  precision,  rather  leading  than  dragging  the  time 
and  imparting  to  the  movements  of  the  baton  aa  much  grace  as  compatible  with 
the  above  requirements. 
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CHART  FOR  Eb  BASS  OR  TUBA. 


THREE  VALVES. 
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NOTES  TAKEN  WITH  COMBINATION  OF  FOURTH  VALVE. 
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CHART  SHOWING   FINGERING   OF  THREE   VALVE 
BRASS   INSTRUMENTS 

IN  Bb  OR  Eb,    READING  IN   BASS,  OK   TREBLE   CLEF. 
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2  3. 


POSITIONS   OF  SLIDE  TROMBONE,  TENOR    Bb. 
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ISt. 

2nd. 

3rd. 

4th. 

5th. 

6th. 

7*.         II 

*f: 

-iSL 

^-^ 

b-£=.      g.,. 

.,s^     bb^t 

b-^ 

*f: 

.es.. 

b^^: 

-<g- 

p-ff- 

^ 

-<s^ 

bb^. 

^=      It-P- 

js.     &b-«- 

b.^ 

,...., 

V^ 

f^ 

J2. 

^-  1 

^ 







II 

.<=- 

i- 

-&- 

b^ 

Harmonics. 

Always  too 

flat. 

b^. 

.     g-- 

bbj.. 

a 

J 

fe- ■ 

II 

:w 

II 

-C2. 

^ 

^•- 

f--^ 

b^ 

^-^-        jj^ 

^        ^.- 

Jis. 

=i?= 

—G>— 

bbp 

:Jt=^ 

^ 

^ 







r^       II 

g-^- 

bbp 

-b<s jfi- 

-^— ^^- 

:b^= 

=^ 

— <S— 

— bbW" 

— ^ 

— ^ — 

=^i= 

— -.       Wri 

1t?=.~ 

— fite. — 

^ : 

I/!^                JJ. 

Jt'^— 

.     (=> 

—tS— 

r'r 

&-^ 

tk 

1 

L  " 

h    '^^ 

II 

_J«L_J 

S7 

±^_=^_ 

G,      bbr 

t^^- 

— »^-' 

—^.-J 

1-^- 

— bi^" 

N.B.  When  a  note  changes  its  stafE  position,  but  retains  its  pitch,  such 
change  is  said  to  be  Enharmonic.  The  small  black  notes  are  the  enharmonic 
changes  of  the  whole  notes,  and  are  in  sound  and  position  identical  therewith. 


POSITIONS   OF   SLIDE  TROMBONE,  G. 


ISt. 

2nd. 

3rd. 

4th. 

5th. 

6th. 

7th.         II 

SV~ 

-*5^ 

bbj». 

b-_^- 

«£ 

r^        W-»Z 

-^      b^ 

b^ 

Itr- 

<a 

bb-^ 

b^ 

.^ 

@; 



II 

^:- 

^22- 

bb:*- 

b^ 

-»- 

b-^     bb^ 

^.     ^- 

b.^ 

1- 

_^s>- 

bb^ 

b-<^ 

P 

w 

-C2. 

bb-*: 

b.^- 

_!--_ 

Harmonics. 

.^.     bb^ 

Always  too 

flat. 

J2^ 

bbp 

-b<s.- 

*B 

^ 



--^^ — 

^= 

f:r 

b-^ 

_b^_ 

:^f= 

GJ      bbr 

-jf/-:3 ^— 

— c?- 

=i^= 

— bp^ 

^ 

— 

** — 

^= 

— s:?— 

-bb— 

i=2=: 

-i— 

^       bbp- 

— — bb^ 

±22- 

- 

— ^ bbjis— 

-fe^ • 

p= 



-47b^ 

"fe^;^ ^ — 

tfc~ 

^_ 

— 3H=— 

c       w* 

— .s — ^^— 

-bs'- 

=«?= 

~g?- 

— bb.— 

±S1 

g-- 

^•zz 

=S= 

-bbf- 

^ r,^ 

_ bb,-l 

, 

, 

^^- 

^        J 

N.B.  When  a  note  changes  its  staff  position,  but  retains  its  pitch,  such 
change  is  said  to  be  Enhakmonic.  The  small  black  notes  are  the  enharmonic 
changes  of  the  whole  notes,  and  are  in  sound  and  position  identical  therewith. 

The  best  compass  for  the  G  slide  trombone  is  from  low  Db  to  Dt3,  1st  ledger 
line  above.  Sounds  above  that  are  difficult  on  account  of  the  large  calibre  of 
the  instrument. 
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Note. 


FINGERING  OF  THE  CLARINET. 

•  indicates  hole  stopped  with  finger. 
o  indicates  hole  open. 

■  indicates  the  thumb  hole  on  upper  joint  closed. 
[  D  indicates  the  same  open. 

The  figures  refer  to  the  keys  which  are  numbered  from  the  lower  joint  up, 

according  to  the  holes  they  cover. 

The  ring  key  lower  joint  is  here  considered  as  number  6. 

THE  CLARION   REGISTER. 


i 


The  i2th  key  is  raised  for  all  notes  of  clarion  register. 
Otherwise  fingering  is  same  as  chalumeau. 

THE  CHALUMEAU    REGISTER. 


Intermediate,  or 
throat  register. 


gy    jtg"    ""^^ 


s^-  ^  m^- 


-=7-  p=r 


i^ 


■ 

■     ■     ■ 

■ 

■     ■ 

■ 

■ 

■   ■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

n 

nan 

Left     • 

• 

• 

•      • 

• 

• 

• 

o 

o 

o     o     o 

Band.    • 

• 

• 

•     • 

«• 

o 

9o 

9o 

o 

'°o  "o  "o« 

• 

• 

• 

•     70 

^o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o     o     o 

Right    • 
Hand.    * 

• 

• 

o 

o     o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o     o     o 

•  5  • 

o 

o 

o     o 

o 

o 

0 

o 

o 

o     o     o 

o     o 

o 

o 

o     o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o     o     o 

I&3 

3    2&3 

HIGH 

REGISTER. 

OTHER  METHODS  OF  FINGERING. 

i^  ^ 

H^ 

-<&- 

j=^ 

t^ 

= 

1-^ 

a^ 

C2- 

-«s^ 

tJ    I2th  key  raised. 

f^- 

1^=-- 

12 

12 

12 

■        ■ 

o      o 

o 

■ 
O 

■ 

o 

■ 
• 

■ 
• 

■ 
• 

■ 
• 

■ 

0 

■ 
• 

■ 
o 

■ 

• 

•       • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

O 

• 

o 

• 

o 

• 

o 

•      • 

• 

• 

• 

o 

o 

• 

• 

o 

• 

o 

0 

7 

7 

•      • 

• 

o 

O 

• 

• 

• 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

•       o 

o 

o 

o 

• 

• 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

•      • 

o 

o 

O 

• 

• 

• 

o 

o 

o 

0 

o 

4          4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Some  clarionets  are  said  to  have  15  keys.  The  extra  keys  are  to  facilitate 
the  fingering  of  certain  notes,  and  are  duplicates  of  3  &  8.  Number  3  is  inge- 
niously attached  to  the  first  key,  and  may  be  operated  by  4th  finger  of  left 
hand.  Number  86  (  new)  is  an  independent  key  on  upper  joint,  lying  near  and 
on  same  side  as  number  9,  and  is  operated  with  1st  finger  of  right  hand.  The 
notes  affected  by  them  are 

.1  2  They  are  chiefly  useful  to  facil- 

itate the  passage  from 


if 


.fc 


-^sr 


• 

o 

o 
o 

o 


and  which  are  impossible  on  the 
ordinary  13  key  clarionet. 


CHART  FOR   EUPHONION,  OR   BARITONE. 


THREE  VALVES. 


COMBINATIONS  WITH 
FOURTH  VALVE. 


h^s- 


tr. 


.=^ 


h^^ 


&  2, 


^b\^ 


2&3- 


^^IXr- 


I&3- 


I,  2&  3, 

or  2  &  4, 


hr- 


i& 


3&4. 


2,3&4 


,W0- 


\l£S.M 


i,3&4 


.^Mp- 


1,2,3  &4. 


-^^5l* 


'^-^ 


^-^tts. 


,b^ 


b^-^ 


b^i^ 


,bb»- 


Sz 


b^^ 


.&i)br- 


ly^^pg»- 


fefc: 


Harmonics 


..sJ^J 


^ 


\f\f. 


bizsj 


Johtt- 


Always 


flat. 


^1^ 


:^:«S= 


L^^ 


l7=r 


?iiJ-^^3fe:p±:^:^ 


fe^*^ 


itit-  -gyl^t^*    |7^ 


1^:   .<sJ^    ^^"i 


N.B.  When  a  note  changes  its  staff  position,  but  retains  its  pitch,  such 
change  is  said  to  be  Enhakmonic.  The  small  black  notes  are  the  enharmonic 
changes  of  the  whole  note,  and  are  in  sound  and  fingering  identical  therewith. 

The  sounds   ^==^=h  are  so  much  out  of  tune  as  to  be  useless. 

Lately,  Messrs.  F.  Besson  and  Co.,  London,  Eng.,  have  introduced  a  eupho- 
nion  with  5  valves.  With  this  instrument  it  is  possible  to  obtain  each  note,  in 
the  lower  register  especially,  most  accurately  in  tune.  The  5th  valve  simpli- 
fies the  fingering  of  many  awkward  passages,  and  may  be  used  as  a  transposing 
valve  to  throw  the  instrument  in  another  key.  Mr.  Carl  Fischer,  6,  4th  Avenue, 
New  York,  who  is  sole  agent  for  these  instruments  for  the  United  States,  pre- 
sents each  purchaser  of  a  5  valve  euphonion  with  complete  scale  and  instruc- 
tions for  same. 


COMPLETE   AND   PROGRESSIVE 

BAND    INSTRUCTOR 

IN 

CONDENSED   SCORE,  WITH   HINTS   TO   TEACHERS, 

BY 

AETHUE   A.  CLAPPE. 


PART    II 


1 


EXERCISE   ON   THE   WHOLE   NOTE. 


The  object  of  this  lesson  is  to  teach  ( 1  )  the  relative  value  of  the  whole  note; 
(2)  fingering;  (3  )  the  art  of  sustaining  sounds  with  equal  power.  The  teacher 
has  therefore  the  opportunity  to  speak  on  attack,  breathing,  position  of  the 
mouth-piece  on  the  lips,  the  importance  of  cultivating  tone,  and  other  such 
points  as  may  occur  to  him.  The  exercise  should  be  played  at  first  very  slowly, 
and  in  strict  time;  afterward  the  speed  may  be  increased.  Explain  the  key 
signature,  clef,  time  mark,  bar  lines,  etc.,  at  the  outset.  Caution  against  over- 
blowing.   See  1  114,  115,  and  116,  which  should  be  read  to  the  band. 


Bb  instruments. 


Eb  instruments 


P 


Key  C  major. 
C  D 


Baritone,  or 
Bass  instruments.  Euphn.  &  Tromb. 
Eb  Tuba. 


f 


1  3 

Key  G  major. 
G  A 


Key  Bb  major. 
5b  C 


s 


-ZZr 

I  3 


o 


I  3 


2 


Ft 


I  2  3 


B\} 

0 


I  3 


i 

i 


s== 


\^r^- 


I    2 

B 


o 

Eb 
o 


(44) 


45 


^ 

1^ 

■ 

1 

o 
D 

?^3 ^ 

— S 1 

1— ^— 

S» 1 

I    2 

E 

ZT 

—^ — H 

^ — 

fel^e^ 

I 

P 

I 

1—^— 

1 

0 

G 

I    2 

(S> 

c?  . 

c 

-<&-                 -;-5- 

-<©- 

i^^ 

t_^ 

25' 

-.&- 

t=^^u 

i 


^^ 


^j=^ 


2 


0 

o 


1± 


1^:^^^ 

—tS ^ — ^s & -— ^- . 

^ — 



[-^ 1 

^=--il 

I 

A 

I  2  Upper  octave  at  discretion  of  teacher. 

=fl 

— m 

-tS- 

<2 

— S^ 

2         EXERCISE  ON  THE  HALF  NOTE. 

Explain  the  relative  value  of  the  half  note.     Show  that  each  here  equals 
two  beats,  and  caution  against  cutting  the  note  off  too  short. 
Scale. 


g^S 


-^ — sj= 


G     A 


'x^Sl 


A    I   2 


I2=t 


Z^tL 


F^P=P^ 


-^ — r^ 


I   3      I   2         2 

BCD 

0        12         2, 


r  f 


I  3 
I. 


Tr 


lig^ 


1,2        2]_ 


^ fi:^ 


5b     C 

01        J2 


^ 


^ 


12^ 


:?2= 


rr- 


Fingering  marked  is  for  tuba 


r'T=r^ 


r 


46 
3       EXERCISE  ON  THE  QUARTER  NOTE; 

ALSO  ON  THE  COMMON  CHORD,  OK  CHORD  OF  THE  TONIC. 

Explain  the  relative  value  of  quarter  note  ;  also  that  the  common  chord  in 
each  key  consists  of  numbers  1,  3,  5  and  8  extracted  from  the  scale.  Be  careful 
that  each  performer  gives  value  of  one  beat,  no  more  nor  less,  to  each  quarter 
note.  Point  out  to  altos  the  possibility  of  playing  all  notes  of  this  chord  with 
1st  and  ord  valves  down,  excepting  the  lower  B,  which  must  be  taken  in  the 
usual  manner,  i.e.:  2mo.  valve. 


:fc4 


-4. »- 


^*=^ 


^ 


^i 


^ 


r 

3  2 


l^^ 


3 


f  r  f 


J-.A_^ 


^^ 


A 


f    ^" 


=P=^=f=pF^ 


r  r  r   f 


5=r- 


4  EXERCISE  ON   WHOLE   AND   HALF  NOTE 

SILENCES,   OR   "RESTS." 

This  exercise  may  also  be  used  for  tuning.  The  parts  being  taken  up  one 
after  the  other  afford  an  opportunity  to  point  out  and  correct  defective  intona- 
tion. The  Importance  of  playing  in  time  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  on 
the  minds  of  learners      See  1 117  and  118. 


§M 


ist  &  2nd  Altos. 


!e^^= 


A 


^ 


f 


"OUR   RULER." 


Explain  Melody  (IF  81)  and  Harmony  (1167).  Insist  on  correct  a<3cent 
Point  out  that  the  piece  consists  of  two  sentences,  subdivided  into  eight  sections 
of  two  measures  each,  and  that  breath  may  properly  be  taken  after  each  section. 
Drill  the  band  to  breathe  at  proper  points  ;  by  so  doing  the  playing  will  become 
clear  and  intelligible.  Explain  the  "repeat."  See  If  104.  Have  the  parts 
played  first  independently,  then  together. 
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P 


WW 


f^ 


^p^ 


^ 


«= 


^ 


J — I- 


dE 


^^^ 


F 


f=^ 


r  r 


r  r 


~r~f 


$ 


W-.^^ 


^^±i:j=j:q:3 


^ 


rSES 


-«• (S^ 


r-r 


w^^^^^^^^^^ 


-J-j- 


=i=^qz^=i^=J=d: 


g± 


l^ 


f^Vr^T-T-ry  Tr^  ^  r"F^ 


6 


INTERVALS. 


The  following  exercises  on  intervals  should  be  practiced  slowly,  and  the 
greatest  care  taken  that,  in  passing  from  one  sound  to  the  next,  the  correct 
distance  be  judged.    Explain  two  four,  ?  time.     Count  1,  2. 
Thirds. 


i^S 


^^1^ 


g 


^ 


j.=j^j^T^b^ 


i_ 


J- 


=^Ep^E3Ep^Ei^p 


Tuba.    Sj-^.  basso. 


£33 


P 


((^.)    Fourths. 


^ 


p 


^^^^ 


i 


i^ 


■^   »   r 


f— ^■ 


i^i 


^^^^^^^^^m 


pgg 


Tuba.  Sj-^. 


/^^^.r  '  * 
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(c.)    Fifths. 


(d.)  Sixths 


^iPP 


^ 


^ 


^=:d: 


Tuba.  Sve. 


loco. 


T 


^^^ 


r^ 


La 


r  r    r   r 


imM_ 


T 


^ 


(^.)  Eighths,  or  Octaves. 


P 


FJ 


Pi 


l^a] 


=? 


r=^^ 


:e=rf: 


^^^^1=1^ 


I  2  3 


Si 

1     2 

A3 


AMUSEMENT. 


Refer  to  IF  84,  and  explain  the  ''  starting'"  note.     Show  the  force  of  it,  and 
the  occurrence  of  stress,  or  accent,  by  the  following: 

The  I  sweet  toned  bells  are  |  ring-ing, 

>>  \  >\ 

And  I  mer  -   ry      chil-dren  |  sing-ing. 
The  ''section"  consists  of  one  quarter,  a  whole  and  three  parts  of  a  measure, 
excepting  the  3rd  and  4th  sections,  where  the  end  of  one  is  dovetailed  by  the 
half  note  into  the  beginning  of  the  succeeding  section.     Point  this  out,  and 
show  breathing  places. 

C  is  used  to  express  ^  time.     Count  1,  2,  3,  and  play  on  4. 


.M.J=  100. 


1st.  section. 

-I 1 U 


-^ 1^       ^       =>- 


--^-n- 


2nd  section. 


— I — r 


^'-f^^M- 


rr'T=f=r^r 


r^ 


^^r=^'  r  r  r  r    r   r=^" 


J u 


^ 


J       J       J       J       J       w' 


ms: 


.LJ 


J=J=i 


J_l 


See 


^^ 


f=f=P 


-r— r~T 


,  3rd  section. 


m 


•     4th  section 


^EEE^^E^SE^ 


f=r^ 


f=^^=f=r 


^EEEi 


^^=^i 


F^^f^^ 


l^J 


-i       J 


J 


J=A 


^^ 


H 


f^^T^^T^ 


f=r=F 


8 


EXERCISE.-NEW   KEY. 


Explain  here  the  changes  of  key  signature,  also  the  nature  of  the  major 
scale  in  particular.     Refer  to  Iff  38  to  49  inclusive. 

Key  F  major.    In  unison. 
(a)  Bt7.  9 


^^^^w^^^^^^^^^'f^^^^f^^^^m 


Key  C  major. 


m 


g^ 


t±t-t±2 


m 


^ 


^^ 


z^r—nt- 


Key  Eb;  major. 


l^ 


J    J   ^  i  §■  ^  J  J.    J 


-^^: 


F^^rr^T 


f=r=r=^ 


-•^ — ^ 


f-^-=rTT 


(3.)  In  harmony. 


^1^ 


EEE^ 


m 


^^m^^ 


^a 


i^ii^ 


t:=ii 


\m 


G     Ab 

[    2  I 


F 
I  3 


P^:^^^^^ 


r  ^  r 
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$ 


(c.)    Scale  in  bass,  trombs.  etc. 


1 V 


p^rlT~iH-^^^^^^=±jir=? 


^izijzujijzij^^  r  T  r  r  I  r  ^ 


H U 


g^ 


f=f 


r^r- 


fT^r=r^ 


9 


p^ 


CHORD. 


^^ 


Pl 


m 


^ 


^a^ 


^ 


f=f 


r 


10 


RECAPITULATION. 


Exercise  on  tane,  silence,  quarter,  half  and  whole  notes.     Take  the  parte 
independently,  and  let  the  pupils  count  silences  aloud. 


^^E^E^t^i^^^ 


^^ 


1 1 


EXERCISE   ON   THE   QUARTER   SILENCE. 


f — r^ — pi      F^ — F=^[- — r    — ^  —  -^- 


^^^ifp^^^^S^^l^l^^^^ 


^d:>TTkTir^^^- 


;^^ipfj;^^jjTpB5^^j^ 


r 


r 


I  f 


r? 


T 


12 


SLOW  AIR. 


51 


Explain  nature  of  |  ( three  four)  time  ( ITIF  32  to  36  ).  Explain  meaning  of 
Ima.  and  2ndo.  (  H  106 ).  Explain  use  of  slur  ( If  87  ),  and  wherein  it  differs  from 
"  tie  "  ( IT  37  ).  Explain  effect  of  the  dot  following  note  (IF  37  ).  Lastly,  observe 
the  ''phrasing,''  pointing  out  breathing  places;  *  indicates  short  breathing 
place ;  9  full  breathing  point. 


P/ay  with  smooth  tone,  and  not  loudly. 


r   I 


S2 


13 


EXERCISE   ON   THE   EIGHTH    NOTE.     C^^etas.) 


This  exercise  presents  the  opportunity  to  introduce  the  staccato  ( see  l  87  ), 
articulation,  and  correct  any  tendency  to  drawl.  It  will  be  well  to  caution  the 
pui)ils  against  forming  the  habit  of  dwelling  upon  or  accenting  the  last  note  in 
the  measure;  as  such,  if  allowed  to  grow  unchecked,  is  difficult  to  eradicate 
later.  The  habit  is  a  common  one,  especially  in  accompanying  instruments, 
and  always  denotes  carelessness  or  bad  schooling.  It  destroys  the  rhythm  by 
weakening  the  force  of  the  correct  accent.  Explain  the  method  of  counting  as 
one  and  two,  etc. 


Tuba  Sve, 


14       EXERCISE  ON   EIGHTH   NOTES   AND   EIGHTH 

SILENCES. 


t_cj*-  C" 


^B^^. 


m 


J"ri, 


m^^m^^^^^ 


53 


15 


"RING  OUT  THE   BELLS." 


RecapittL  ation.    Explain  the  mark  >-.     ( See  Tf  89. ) 

Not  too  fast. J       J      T  ^    ^ 


mk^:7TH^si^^i^i^^f^d=k 


pn 


N#####^^^f^?^??^^ 


1 


Aj_^,.^-ij^ 


tttZ 


\<zi>=rj=ii 


^^^ 


v^^ 


^H-^Mn'^f^ 


?3 


r  r  r  r 


I 


-J^^-J^^^ 


^m 


m 


a 


*=t 


^rT=rf^ 


f=Q2? 


i 


l-r-4- 


iE^d^i 


i± 


l=*=t:* 


^=t 


PT^-f-=rf=^^Ft^^ 


F 


^E* 


:^      J^-J    J   ,  J     J 


^^ 


^ 


* 


m 


St 


rTr^ 


Tuba  8t/^. 


J_i  J._^_i 


#bV     i 


U4ii.^^-d=^.b^^.4J=4.^: 


eeeS 


T 


r 


k 


^^pf^^f^^p^?^^ 


p^ii^^^smmm^^^ 


±i^ 


^s-^ 


^ii 


$ 


t=^ 


^^0^S^mmm 


rr- 


S^^"^Tg:^~T^ 


rr-f^-r^ 


16     NEW   KEY.-EXERCISES  ON   DOTTED   NOTES. 


Explain  the  key  signatures.      Let  comets  practice  both  octaves.      Altos 
practice  lower  notes  first,  afterwards  the  upper. 


Bt^  major  scale.     ., 


J- 


Bii 


Gp     All  2  ^\ 


^SE^ 


^T^-yJ 


r 


^HE^ 


p-pr^^^ 


A    12 


r  r^r 


^mm^m 


2  3  (Trom.  Bar.  etc.) 
I    (Tuba.) 


17 


The  Chord. 


ill 


^z: 


I      >- 


f     ^ 


li 


^^^^ 


J-J 


A 


^  J. 


i^^=pi^^^^ 


J- 


H= 
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18 


Great  care  must  be  taken  to  have  dotted  notes  played  fall  value,  and  that 
the  4th  beat  is  neither  anticipated  nor  retarded. 


m^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


i 


iE3E*^ 


^^^^ 


fe^EE^ 


»7:  bb/*=:z]: 


pg^==E^^^ 


ir^^?=t 


i^^ 


# 


^^ 


i^^S^^ 


f=f 


^m. 


WA^ 


t=:==t 


a^^Et 


f    I   f  I 
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ON  THE  DOTTED   QUARTER. 


Explain  that  each  measure  is  equal  to  four  8ths,  three  of  which  are  incladed 
in  the  dotted  quarter.  Also  say  that  the  2nd  beat  falls  on  the  dot.  Guard 
against  tendency  to  accent  the  8th  note. 


f^=-=^ 


'^m 


g3^ 


# 


s^s 


i^=±t 


-^*— )-•■ 


^ 


*e 


E3t 


^^P^^gT^^^^g^H 


20  ON   THE   DOTTED   EIGHTH. 

Divide  the  measure  into  8  parts,  and  show  the  16th  notes  to  fall  on  the  4 
and  8.  To  do  this,  sing  a  measure,  or  so,  while  making  eight  taps  with  the  baton 
on  stand  or  table ;  the  position  of  16th  notes  will  then  become  apparent. 
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MARCH.    "THE   BATTLE   OF   LIFE." 


Explain  p  (piano) ;  /  (forte) ;  mf  (mezzo-forte).     (See  IT  89.)    Let  the  style  of 
the  march  be  broad,  but  guard  against  making  16ths  too  heavy. 

M.M.  J=  io8. 


I 


■J^^^- 


^P5H^P^g=^=^ 


\ 1 


£^3 


3= 


li-^- 


¥■   ¥    0'   ¥i 


Refer  to  the  U  in  this  place. 


^fe=B-j=^e^=fei£^^^_J-|  j— j^=^EE^='^| 


* 


^ 


^j,,,glJ^^^^.C5-J-^j^J3j^i=3pj 


3^ 


^-ca^  r  ^f-v^^^^r^Q^fn'-^'p^T^ 


^ 


^^=iEEH^^^E^EiE5^ 


!l^7^^f^!^i^^7^^f=£i=r='r^^ 


j=^=i 


^^lE^i^^ 


^^EiEEsi 


S 


3^3g 


f=f=r- 


S^^ES^EE^^EE^EEdEd 


*^ 


li^ 


m 


f=='sf=^ 


^^^Ej^^Q,r-^-^.— ^  r  f 


Bass.  8z;^. 
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f 


^^^^^^E^as 


^hs 


-I J- 


SI 


■m-=—4i-m-^-m-'^  > 


El'^n 


^^T 


I'  ^        -»- 


^^^^^ft^^^ife 


^ 


^=^ 


^T^ 


22        FOUR   EXERCISES   ON   |  TIME.    (Simple  triple.) 

3 


Explain  the  natural  divisions  of  4. 
(«.)     ,  I        J        -^       J 


M^ 


:i 


i 


=E 


?^ 


^ 


:?= 


^r 


tel 


7-r  -y 


^  -*  ^ 


zjr===^ti 


f 


^ 


^^^^f^=^^ 


-j^ 


^^^PE^ 


i^r-r-^f-7= 


T 


/i 


i? — g'- 


t=q=l: 


ifei^g^^^^l^^ 


^^=f=^^^ 


f^^ta^^i^^^^^^^^ 


^ 


^m 


^-.^^i-^i^^M.4^ 


^^ 


^^^ 


i.^ 


r  r 


^ 


f- — w 


=s=r 


r 


^r 


f^l^p^s^^^^i^i 


g^EEE^^^^^=^^i=J^N 


g 


g 


^=g 


:3±* 


,-aQJ-^— r-jl-i     ,     ,-^.-j---i4^-j^. ^^-^^ 


H 


MS£^ 


u'- 


'^^ 


^^^fTr-'- 


I  r-\ 


J    I 


^r 
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23 


THE   STAR  SPANGLED  BANNER." 


The  rhythmic  outline  of  the  section  is  composed  of  two  full  measures, 
divided  as  follows :  3-1  2  3-1  2.  The  end  of  the  section  is  the  breathing  point. 
Play  in  a  broad  style,  and  with  march  accent;  but  guard  against  dragging  the 
time. 

9     r*^    .  9 


$ 


^i^m 


Explain  the  term  duo  ;  H  120. 


md=t^±M 


^w 


r    L_r 


i 


^^^EiE^- 


r=t 


* 


Explain  manner  of  counting  a  number  of 
measures  silence,  as  123  223  323 
423    etc. 


SI 


Wf- 


PP^*F 


r  r 


sm 


s 


(^^ 


$ 


Though  three  groups  of  instruments  are  here  playing  it  is  only  a  duo,  as  there  are  but 
two  parts.  9  9 
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ff  Explain  double  forte. 


fcn 


^^^m 


M-  ^  J^ 


-i  J.  J 


-J— j- 


^EE 


'f=f=T 


5^=* 


flisi^^^^g^^iii 


^^rY 


^ 


Pffc^ 


J_^_.J^ 


^S^ 


ROM.  &  Bar.  Full. 
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NEW   KEY. 


Call  attention  to  change  of  signature,  and  explain. 

Key  Eb  major  scale. 


F=Fg==£ 


^=3==^^ 


2  3 


ii^ 


Key  Bb  major  scale. 


S^ 


f 


^=^ 


Key  Db  major  scale. 


2  3 


J      i      ^ 


^; 


^^ 


r    ^3 


Mte^=^ 


r       i 


or 
2  3 


I 


g^ 


^^^ 


1=F 


J- or     ^ 


I  I 


l^^ 


^^^^^^ 


pi 


r 


=i= 
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Chord. 


m 


^^m 


A 


^^ 


y-T 


i'^=F 


26   VARIATIONS   (FIGURATA)  AGAINST  SUSTAINED 
SCALE   PASSAGES. 

Cause  the  altos  and  trombones  to  play  together  first,  after  bass  and  lead, 
then  all  together.  Point  oiit  the  contrary  motion  between  bass  and  lead.  See 
the  dotted  half  notes  are  given  full  value. 


r-rra:^^ 


^^^gg 


i=t 


^ 


^=^ 


-h s^ 


J_ 


w 


¥^ 


S 


-i 


TH^ 


S 


^ 


-^- 


:#=* 
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27  EXERCISES  ON  THE  SIXTEENTH   NOTE. 

Explain  the  rhythmic  pattern,  as  1,  2  and  3,  4 ;  or  1  a-and  2  and.  Guard 
against  tendency  to  hurry,  or  to  unduly  group  the  16th  notes.  The  playing  must 
be  very  even.     Tongue  lightly.     Explain  i*. 


Bass  &ve. 


28 


^^^^^^^ 


Bass  8ve. 


29  THE   HARP  THAT  ONCE   THROUGH 

TARA'S   HALLS. 

This  melody  must  be  played  in  a  tender,  delicate  manner,  and  the  notes 
well  sustained.  See  to  the  phrasing  as  marked.  Explain  ^,(11  107),  and 
Andante,  (TI  95  ).  Do  not  allow  the  8th  following  the  dotted  note  to  be  played 
as  a  16th,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case. 

Andant,.       ....  .         ^  J--^  |    ,    |         .     .  V    r     V   -f-^J-.— ^-^J 


Anaa7ite.       w 

7j       I    r^L. 


fe 


E 


^ 


rf¥^^r^rf 


^f^ 

-h-^-4: 


P^^ 


r-  CT 


1^2  «« 


JE^J^^J^^ 


ft 


T 


t^i 


=* 


r  r^-rr ^r-c-r-^='T^r^^r 


3=^= 


H*— ^ 


W-      I 


k#f^^f#Ffe^4ffe###^y 


-b-r 


^k 


n 


r^. 


:&^ 


f^ 


^=^ 


i^f=f 


^^ 


i=^ 


P^F*^^ 


i^ 


J L 


5^ 


■ji ^ 


«3 


^ 


fti  i  J  i 


^ 


E^ 


'       '  About  twice 
the  value.  All 
leave  at  same 


(        I      J  moiment.     Ij         ^lJ,         NJ'ji'^ 


A 


^^ 


i 


j-^uj'-AA.i^-jil^ 


I      I       ^ 


N     I 


I 


# —  -»-r — 0- — •■ — »■—  h  ^^^ 


^ 
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RECAPITULATION. 


Recapitulation,  on  various  rhythmical  designs,  and  including  imitation. 
Call  attention  to  %  in  5th  and  6th  measures.  Play  slowly,  at  first  counting 
four  in  the  measure,  afterwards  somewhat  quicker,  and  beating  two  to  the 
measure. 


^^gg-^^gg 


f^^^S^^^^S 


1^^ 
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-SE^^m^^4^ 


£^=F^P^|j«--i^fl 


^f- 


/=2=:=^ 


m 


^ 


v^^ 


^ 


^ 


^11-=^ 


E^4=r=t=I 


e^^- 


^gi^pi 


r- 


31       HERE'S  A  HEALTH  TO  ALL  GOOD   LASSES. 

On  the  staccato.     The  section  is  here  two  measures. 
M.M.  J=io8.  9 p... 9 


Remark  the  >-  (emphasis) 


« — •-  -*— — ir^-m-- — -m-^-d — - — • —  — »-- — m—m- — ■•-  ~-^ — * — m- 


Caution  to  take  full  breath  before,  and  economise  on  sustained  note. 


^ 


^^^^^^^^^ 


— ' — — I    I   '  -    ^ — -0—^ 


=P=PC 


ra//. 


I 


?^E3^^ 


1K=^ 


"m 


:pc=?E^ 


^rr-j:].  jjn  i:^T2  si.  i 


rail. 


EfEefa=^ 


:^J- 


^^^^i^^^i^E^EiE^^=i^E^ 


Explain  rail,  as  abbreviation  of  rallentando,  meaning  slower  and  slower. 
(See  IF  96). 


32.        EXERCISE   ON   THE  TIE   AND   IMITATION. 

Be  careful  that  the  response  enters  precisely  in  time.  Do  not  allow  any  one 
to  cut  the  tie ;  that  is,  to  leave  off  the  sound  before  the  effect  is  carried  to  second 
note.     Note  character  of  rhythm,  and  have  imitation  perfect  in  style  and  spirit. 


Ending  is  i,  2,  r 
All  must  end 
9  /7\     together. 


33. 


ON  THE   SILENCE.-"  CALL  JOHN." 


This  exercise  must  be  practiced  with  great  diligence,  with  a  view  to  have 
the  entries  accurately  made.  It  is  always  a  difficult  matter  to  get  several  per- 
formers to  take  up  a  point  at  the  same  moment  after  silences ;  but  persever- 
ance will  crown  the  effort  with  success.  "Call  John" — which  is  a  humorous 
part  song  —  affords  an  excellent  opportunity  for  disciplining  the  band  in  this 
direction.     Dilate  on  marks  of  expression  and  general  character  of  the  piece. 


Note  the  crescendo  at  this  point. 

cres    -    -    -  _-    cen    -----do-' 


Call  John! 


John! 


i 


Louder,      louder,      louder,  louder,  louder. 
9  Lofig  breath.        Z. — ^=°" 


^^ 


^ 


John !  John ! 

Jo'"'   ,   J°V"'        John! 


IS 


L.  r  i  I  ^- 


John! 
John! 


John !  John !   Point  out  the  dim. 

as  against  crescent 
John !  do  in  cornets,  etc. 


E^ 


S 


John ! John ! 


John ! 


John !         John !  John ! 


\ 


Remark  on  the  ir- 


O  John; 


regular  emphasis  in  these  measures. 


% 


B: 


^ 


O  John 


|i 


Can  you 


*=E 


*=P 


^ 


S^ 


John!  Can  you  tell    us? 


* 


Can  you 
Can  you 


^ 


fc6= 


i^ 


p"f=r=f 


Tell  you  what?  O  John!  John!  John! 

Used  by  permission  of  Oliv«r  Ditson  Compamt;  owners  of  the  copyright. 


$6 


Can  you  tell  us  ? 


Can  you  tell  us  ? 


fe=E3: 


t,.i      1    j:jzar2:ri: 


tell  us  ? 

tell  us? 


Can  you  tell  us  ? 
Can  you  tell  us  ? 


Can  you  tell   us? 
Can  you  tell   us? 


Tell  us 


Tell  us 
Tell  us 


^ 


tell  us'  ^    Can  you  tell  usi"   ^  ^         I— i       p— i     ^  ^         p— i 

-m — d — ^^^ — ^^ -m — ■••— p«-  — • — ^^^ ^^ 2 — a »— 


:^^ 


.i=t 


■4^- 


^=t=^: 


Tell  you  what  ? 


Tell  you  what  ? 


Tell  you  what? 


how     to     play 

how  to  pi^y 


this    piece, 
this    piece. 

-n     *J  -J        J- 


How    to    what  ? 


play    what? 


How     to    play     this 


I 


^ 


e£ 


I 


^P^ 


No,      no,      no  1 


:e^e 


l^ 


No,      no,       no! 
No,      no,       no  I 


:?»— q— s>- 


g^g^g 


F=F=^=^=^ 


:?E==i^ 


piece?  Yes,  yes,  yes,    V^^'     y^^'     ^i,        re,     do,    mi,     re,     do. 


^  Mo 


s^S 


i 


No,       no,     no,    no,     no,    no! 


^^^m 


No,       no,     no,    no,     no,    no ! 
No,       no,     no,    no,     no,    no!        ^ 


Sol,       mi,      do,       re; 


Sol,    fa,     mi,         re,     do,    mi,     re, 


87 


lite 


No,     no,      no! 
No,     no,      no! 


No,   no,   no,   no,   no ! 

No,  no,  no,  -M  No,  no,  no.   no  I 

111',  A  A   J  A 


^^^^m^ 


^?^ 


do. 


Sol,     mi,    do,   re,     mi,     re,    do, 


John      -      ny,John  -  ny !       Can  you  tell     us,   tell  us  how  to  play       this 


John 


ny,John  -  ny !       Can  you  tell     us,    tell  us  how  to  play       this 

Johnny,  can  you  tell   us,    tell  us  how  to  play       this 

J.  A  J.  J.  J.  A  Xj.  T7  J     1 


No,  no,  no,  no,  no,  no,  no,  no !  No, 


Nev-er  will   I 


I 


b,=4- 


m^mi 


B 


a 


^m. 


piece  ? 


Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,    ha  ! 


John! John! John! 


•  ■     •      •■ — » r-»  \  \        m  ~l 


SS 


piece?  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,    ha!  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,    ha!    John!  John!  John! 

P^^^,^^    John!   John!    John!      Ha.  ha,  ha,  ha!  Ha,  ha.  ha,  ha,    ha!    John!  John!  J°|^"' 


bst^h^. 


t=l^=^t^ 


^ 


-0—^- 


^ 


s 


teach  you  how  to  play.       No!       No! 


Such   a    set   of  blunderheads,     Such    a 


i 


fc=^i 


I    jsi. 


V  2nd. 


j=*: 


John!  We  have  learned   this         piece. 


piece. 


4=1: 


John!  We  have  learned    this 
John !  We  have 

J  K|        learned   this 


^ 


^^i 


H 


I* 


^^E^^^^j-r—^^^^=^ 


set       of  blun-der  heads  I'll  nev-er  teach  to  play. 


nev  -  er     play. 


08 


6 


No.   34.       NEW   KEY.-EXERCISE   ON   g   (COM- 
POUND  DUPLE)  TIME. 

(See  111  35  and  36.) 

Show,  by  example,  that  this  order  of  time  may  be  beaten  or  counted  for 
slow  tempo  1,  2,  3  —  4,  5,  6,  that  is,  one  beat  for  each  8th  note,  and  that  it  may 
also,  at  quicker  speed,  be  beaten  or  counted  as  1-2,  or  one  beat  for  each  three 
8th  notes.     For  these  reasons  ^  time  is  classified  as  compound  duple. 

Explain  the  change  of  key  signature,  referring  to  llf  46  —  49.  Remark  for 
Bb  instruments  in  this  key,  it  will  be  advisable  to  draw  the  3rd  valve  slide  some- 
what. Combinations  of  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  valves  are  usually  too  sharp,  and 
require  much  humoring. 

Ab  Major.  ,  ,  i.ja.  |  J.  J.  ^.9'' 2. 3* 


^ 


^^s^ 


r 


Eb  Major. 


TITV 


i 


^ 


i 


^^^ 


r^-r—^ 


f 


r-     r- 


^^ 


T 


fifc 


e 


^=r- 


^i^=^^^ 


^ 


^ 


5^ 


r 


L 


No.   35.  EXERCISE   ON   THE   CHORD. 

Remark  to  Bb  instruments  that  this  chord  may  be  played  with  2nd  and  3rd 
Talves  all  through. 


i..^^=-Ml^k^n=j. 


Q^=c^^" 


S^r 


09 


36 


EXERCISE  ON   QUARTERS  AND   EIGHTHS. 


To  be  played  slowly  at  six  beats  to  the  measure ;  subsequently  more  quickly 
at  tivo  beats.  Show  the  difference  between  ^  and  q  at  two  beats  to  the  measure 
by  reference  to  and  playing  Ex.  20. 


S7 


HARVEST. 


Point  out  character  of  section  and  breathing  points,  and  show  that  the  nature 
of  the  piece  is  joyous.  The  accentuation  should  be  of  a  light,  tripping  order. 
Allude  to  the  starting  note. 


Moderate. 


pp  Echo. 


^E^.^EE^^E=^—^t. 


rs-^ 


70 


p      e  cres 


-r^ 


l^_J_J-^-J^=^Jd^^E^f^^=^^ 


f^=r 


z  't  z  T  z 


g=g^^^EEEE^g^^4J--=J^J=J.M^^^^^^ 


Note  articulation  at  this  point  and  discipline  all  to  play  alike. 


38 


MAY  SONG. 


On  change  of  time  ( tempo )  and  key. 

Point  out  the  contrast  afforded  by  change  of  rhythm  and  key,  the  cheerful 
exuberance  of  childliood  depicted  by  the  ^,  as  against  the  broader  character  of 
the  E,  describing  the  serener  joy  of  maturer  years. 

Explain  .gl:,  ^  and  the  words  Dal  Segno.  (See  IT  110.)  Refer  to  the  imita- 
tions in  the  twelfth  and  following  measures. 


Moderato. 


M; 


i; 


T- 


r 


:J^= 


^^^m 


f  Refer  to  emphases. 


.^,. 


i 


J^3^ 


^=^=:^ 


1! 


M 


i 


r 


^^L_i ^_,J 


.^feE^E^^^g^ 


r^=^f- 
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m^^j^^^m 


¥ 


fe===P= 


fe=^ 


m—^^—» •■ »■ — #— s -^ — •■ — p- •■ — w 


J^     s 


i'^ 


^S 


^ 


Miffefe^ 


t=t«: 


r^— 5- 


^S^ 


iS 


J^=i 


f==rT 


m-f^^ 


i=r 


f=rf=£ 


g 


:t^^^ 


=^F^ 


i 


-=i— ^ 


i^^^^^tei^i^iil^s 


Tromb.  &  Bar.  without  Tuba. 


■ra 


Explain  key  contradiction  and  change  of  time. 


^Sg^ 


1      1 


&-- rn- 


^^^^m 


^ 


Tuba. 


S 


j:3-j_j^— ^-.^^-j^-j::-.!— j-^— .rs^Q. 


gg"-f=f^^=g^g#^^^g 


^^^ 


Work  up  cres.  and  afrw.  with  care.     Be  careful  of  attack, 
Mark  contrast  between  the  i6th  and  8ths. 
5  ,  Da/  Segno  alfine.  % 


g^^i^^H^ 


f=F-. 


^^^3 


rl^^ 


^P^^^^ljfeg^^i 


jEI=iCltZ»l 


rr 


tJ  -uJ 


u*     1^ 


^ 


^m. 


# 


=*: 


1 


■tr:_r- 


■^ — ^ 


^^=F 


NEW   KEY.— EXERCISES   IN   |  TIME.     (Simple  triple.) 

Sharp  Keys. 

Take  the  opportunity  to  point  out  the  contrasting  effect  of  flats  and  sharps, 
and  show  that  while  the  order  of  succession  of  flat  keys  may  be  discovered  by 
counting  a  fourth  upward,  from  C  to  F,  F  to  B  b  and  so  on ;  the  order  of  sharp 
keys  is  established  by  counting  a  fifth  upward  from  C.  Thus  C  to  G,  and  G  to  D 
etc :  etc :  There  will  possibly  be  a  tendency  in  cornets,  trombones,  and  bari- 
tones (especially  the  former),  to  sharpen  on  the  three  highest  sounds,  resulting 
from  too  much  effort.     Caution  against  it. 


39 
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Exercise  cornets  in  two  octaves. 

G  major.        ,        ,        |        !   ^-J      J      J    ,  J    _J      J      J      J        , 


^ 


m 


fTrr^r^r-M-r^  r  rrf.f 


gTaT 
1.3. 1.2, 

D  major 


r- 


I,  2,  3- 


^^=^g^^^E:x£zci^S=^_lT:;jzxBi 


tr 


F  major. 


J  i_J_J_^lA.4Ai_,i_J 


.2,3. 


lEfel 


B=^^iffir^-r-7r^r^— r^ys 


40 


On  the  crescendo  and  diminuendo.     Hold  each  note  full  value. 

Very  slow. 


$ 


li^^^ 


m 


s± 


m 


ff 


m 


m^ 


E^: 


ISI 


«= 


Se 


«= 


41 

Explain  slur. 


P^ 


?^ 


^^F^=E:i 


Study  with  ordinary  fingering,  then  with  ist  and  3rd  valves  down  only. 


Pi 


=|: 


^- 


i^ES 


:^ 


Ej^EEEEEEEp 


^     4  '-~g 


Trombone  and  baritone  same  as  for  cornets 

I 


Sgj 


i— J^ 


rx^i  -i  ^  J 


i 


^ 


r 


42 


Have  this  exercise  practiced  in  4,  also  in  g  time,  pointing  out  the  difEer- 
ence  in  accent,  and  consequently  in  character. 


^^^^m^M. 


EiEjE 


^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


m 


m 


:^ir"^ 


74 
43 


THE   VESPER   CHIME. 


Note,  and  point  out,  the  differing  construction  of  the  sections;  the  first  is  1, 
2,  3  I  1,  2,  9,  the  second  3  |  1,  2,  3.  |  1,  2,  3.  | 

Remark  on  accidentals  (  See  IT  50  to  57 ).     Let  the  style  be  about  semi-legato. 
(  Explain  term.     See  IF  95  ). 


Andante,     ist  section.  9|  I      2nd  section. 


^m^^^^^^^^^^^^. 


Insist  on  regard  to  marks  of  expression. 

I  2 


fc^i 


£iF=L^*"S'"t- 


I 


T-1— t 


a^— I- 


Cj'-tj' 


2^ 


«|^ 


.^J 


p^ 


-_(Refer  to  this) 


t^-^fc^t^'-f; 


fmff- 


£EE 


P^^^^rie^i^^g 


^U-U" 


1,1 2  n       1-^  I 


fe^^E^g^^^^gjigiiSiiggii^^ji 


1 L 


P^^^^iiF#^g!F 


ii 


s 


J..  -m'zC^Ji-n-J^  ^.  _'j-;.  -/..rrs-  j 


;s:;=qT.^": 


^EEEiEE 


3EEE 


Jz-t^t: 


^Eil^i^P^e 


Refer  to  slight  difference  in  phrasing 
between  the  instuments  at  this  point. 


^S 


_  -  ^ 


S^a^=^^ 


ra//. 


m 


:|=iti5t= 


(&^ 


j^^j^=^3^ 


:l3r^ 


^P^ 


ri=p=^^^fz^^^£? 


I — i      I — I 


^ 


::^E^=^ 


^B 


Take  sfiort  breath 
before  the  pause. 
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THE   CARNOVALE. 


This  piece  must  be  played  in  a  light  style  with  freedom  and  abandon,  and 
is  here  introduced  to  correct  any  tendency  to  drag  the  tempo.  Note  the  change 
from  duple,  to  triple  time,  and  show  the  contrast  the  four  closing  measures  af- 
ford to  the  general  character  of  the  composition.  The  attack  must  be  very  firm 
in  the  four  last  measures,  each  performer  beginning  and  ending  at  the  same  in- 
stant. Note  well  the  division  of  the  "  motives"  from  the  21st  measure  and  on, 
and  be  careful  to  have  them  delivered  in  the  same  style  by  all  alike. 

Refer  to  i*  and  explain  use. 

Breath  should  be 


The  motive  pattern  is  here, 


III 


etc. 


taken  accordingly. 
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tu  ku  tu  ku  tu  ku 


pi 


■^ 


-N— 


-l^t 


3fc=±3: 


./ 


^^^ 


The  same  number  of  beats 
to  the  minute  as  in  ^. 


^^^^^ 


in 


^^^ 


f 


fei 


r^i 


^^^ 


iS^ 


^^ 


m 


333E* 


fei 


^^^: 


-^- 


^^^^^^^^^m^^^^^^m 


F     11  ^FFPfr^=Ft^ ^ -^r — \- 


77 


i^i^^S 


I  I  I  I  I  I  J  !  I J  J  J  J-  9  Jin.  -4_JaAjL  -*-  -sttj. 


f=U^^''^=^^^ 


>-  X 


g^E^E^P^^^P^^E^Eg^^Ei 


J.    ^rTTj-J-    -/Tw-i 


rn- 


78 


'^^^^^mm^^id^^s-^^m 


ff 


fcJ: 


ti:= 


^^^ 


^T 
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NEW   KEY. 


Explain  new  signature  and  also  rhythmical  divisions  of  q  time  here  given, 
D  major.  — ^^— i^    i  2 


i^=^ 


^SEt 


i=iE^ 


SE3: 


A  major. 


'^~ 


123 


^^^=^^^i^=^ 


C  major. 


^^^^^^^^ 


■t^ 


0-  ■^- 


2  3  Tuba. 


--A H- 


^!^^^^ei^ 


:iT-3-^ 


g 


■zi^iirzfL. 


SB^^=^^ 


e=p;^=^^=E=£;g=pp±^ 


^?*=s 


_^i*- 


=i 


46 


^ggrffij 


ri^ iL 


P^ 


^ 


t=i 


I  I 


^-f^-r 


d-: 


p^ 


^p^^^,#^^ip 


2==S--i 


isE^i 


p'^^r 


^^ 


^^ 


I.        I 


Tuba.  2>va  lower. 


r^-r  f^  r 


47, 


EXERCISE   IN   I  TIME. 


79 


Tuba  Sve.  lower. 


48. 


"BEAUTIFUL  SNOW." 


Allegretto.     (  Beat  three.) 


-5-^t 


Ttn 1  III 1 N-V— ^ -^— H-n ; 


i5'^-^=5ESE^3^=^;;fe^;gj:£i:rjzg±=g=g;|g^^ 


Si 


I       ^      I        J  N;k      I       -^   J  I S%^'    JL^     V-     ^  i        i       J         I 


■  ^  •   #" 


£^ 


=^3^ 


-l — 4- 


f 


/^^ 


^ri=^b^=ri: 


SeEeeES 


jLJ-*: 


^^^^=Eg=^^^^^=£=i^^ 


i^ii 


£=I3t 


:^  J_ 


^P^^ 


i^^i 


-_i_^ 


^  n      I      ^     I — T-|     I 


E^ 


y~f  f—f^»_^^j-^^  rTr 


/  Bass. 


^^^^^^^^^ 


J=j=33z4 


rail. 


49. 


EXERCISE  ON  THE  TRIPLET. 

(See  IT  24.) 


□ij'-c._r^EEr-t^"= 


-cx^- 


a^^s 


^ji7T:z"t^f- 
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fe 


^ 


itm^r^p^t?^ 


s 


s 


i^^ 


:iE£^^Ei 


aa^=gi 


^■^^^f" 


Trombs.  &  Bar.  Sz^a  m  «//. 


^^^ 


^^^ 


3 3 ^3 


^^^^m^-^^mm^mm 


3EiH^i=ti 


S 


Si 


^^^^^^^^^ 


P^E3E33i3E£ 


H* ^ 1* ^1 ,■ 1*         0 


C-T 


O"    tJ" 


50 


EXERCISE  ON  SYNCOPATION. 

(Sect  86.) 


C  major, 


(ft  r  i  i-J--*g 


g   J     J 
— ^ — ^ 


^ 


5!=^ 


^^^^^^^^^^g^^^^^ 


^^^ 


-^-* 


Point  out  here  that  all  nr.ts^s  w  SiWc  degree  of  the  staff  within  the  measure  are  influenced 
by  the  accidental. 


f^^^m^^^^^m 


83 


1     !     I 


1 1 1 1 1 « L^ ^^^ 


I 


li^^ 


,ij_d=^=j=^ 


~Eff 


^i=3 


rr     ^^^^^ 


r 


pi 


i 


^ 


^ 


g^^^^^^g 


i 


^ 


:£:^ 


^^^^ 


l^^^^^^l^^ 


^^t— ^t-^ 


f 


3=g==^ 


#^^ 


i 


#*  gggg- 


Bj^j^dz^zjEJE^fa^g^-Fi 


3=t 


Jma±J3 


^^e 


The  band,  having  reached  this  point,  is  now  prepared  to  take  up  a  series  of 
progressive  pieces  for  concert  or  street  work.  For  a  list  of  which  refer  to  the 
end  of  this  volume. 


END  OF  PAKT  TWO. 


COMPLETE   AND   PROGRESSIVE 

BAND   INSTRUCTOR. 


BY 


AETHUE  A.  0-LAPPE, 


PART    III 


ONE   HUNDRED  SCALES,   CHORDS,   AND   EXERCISES 
ARRANGED   FOR    FULL   BAND. 

The  careful,  persistent  study  of  scales,  chords  and  exercises  thereon,  is  of 
all  things  the  most  essential  to  genuine  progress  and  ultimate  mastery  of  the 
technical  difficulties  upon  any  (  especially  a  wind )  instrument.  From  such  a 
study  springs,  ( 1 ),  digital  facility,  (2),  command  of  the  embouchure,  (3 ),  con- 
trol and  development  of  lung  power,  (4),  cultivation  of  a  perception  for  tune, 
and,  (5  ),  formation  of  a  beautiful  tone.  These  objects  are  most  desirable  pos- 
sessions and  worth  striving  hard  to  obtain,  and  will  inevitably  result  from  judi- 
cious and  systematic  endeavor.  To  attain  the  greatest  possible  benefit  from 
such  studies,  the  various  scales  and  exercises  should  be  practiced  slowly, 
evenly,  and  strictly  in  tune  and  time,  increasing  in  speed  only  after  having 
gained  full  command  over  the  slower  tempi.  Further,  they  should  be  prac- 
ticed in  all  degrees  of  dynamic  shading,  commencing  with  medium  force,  and 
working  gradually  in  the  opposite  direction,  that  is,  toward  the  faintest  'pianis- 
simo, and  also  the  loudest  fortissimo,  as  w/,  mp,  p,  pp,  ppp,  on  the  other  side 
wi/,  /,  ff,  and  fff.  When  command  over  these  has  been  attained,  attention 
should  next  be  turned  to  the  development  of  the  crescendo  and  diminuendo, 
-==mili==-  Zi::=^  ~=::::Z1,  and  so  on.  In  whatever  manner  these  exercises 
be  studied,  the  four  essentials,  tone,  tune,  time,  and  evenness,  should  ever 
be  kept  in  mind.     ( Read  Ht  38  to  48;  58  to  66;  89  to  95,  and  114  to  118.) 

A  feature  sadly  neglected  by  bands  and  individuals,  is  the  study  of  articu- 
lation, which,  next  to  the  foregoing,  is  of  the  highest  importance.  Imperfect 
articulation  in  music  is  quite  as  deserving  of  tiensure  as  is  similar  defectiveness 
in  speech ;  and  no  man  can  be  considered  a  master  of  his  instrument,  or  a  band- 
leader to  have  done  his  duty,if  evidence  of  such  be  allowed  to  mar  a  musical 
performance.  This  branch  of  the  subject  demands  the  greatest  attention  in 
detail,  and  the  diligent  student,  or  leader,  will  not  ignore  it  because  of  its 
tediousness.  To  show  what  is  required  in  this  direction,  and  also  what  is  pos- 
sible, I  here  givertwenty-one  different  methods  of  articulation  of  the  same  sub- 
ject;  others  may  still  be  added.     (Read  IfH  85  to  88.) 


TWENTY-ONE   STYLES  OF   ARTICULATION   ADMITTING   OF   EASY 
EXPLANATION    BY   THE    LEADER. 


gg^jE^^^g^ 


fl^^^te^l^^^^^^^ 


fe^l^i^^^^^^B 


'^^^^^^^^M 


(84 


85 


^^^^m 


}_\. 

r 


^^^S^^P^B^g^gE^H^ 


13. 


4. 


^^^ 


fcffi-d^ 


*i 


t^^^l^^^^l 


The  key  relationship  should  be  clearly  explained,  as  also,  the  nature  of  the 
various  chords;  such  as  Tonic,  Dominant  (major  and  minor),  and  Diminished 
Sevenths.  In  fact  no  effort  should  be  spared,  explaining  and  catechisin-'^,  to 
make  the  subject  of  scales  and  chords  clearly  understood  by  each  member  of 
the  band.  Twenty  minutes  study  of  scales  and  exercises  and  ten  minutes  cate- 
chising at  each  rehearsal  will  produce  highly  beneficial  results,  not  only  in  the 
young  band,  but  also  in  those  more  matured.  Home  or  private  study  should 
be  counselled,  and  the  benefits  arising  therefrom  expatiated  upon.  The  study 
of  scales,  as  before  indicated,  should  never  be  discontinued.  It  is  the  drill  that 
induces  discipline,  and  no  intelligent  leader  will  ever  forego  that  which  helps 
to  give  him  firmer  musical  command  over  his  bandsmen. 

The  scales  and  exercising  here  following  are  for  Bb  cornet,  but  so  arranged 
that  all  instruments  of  the  band  may  play  together.  They  may  be  alternated 
with  the  studies  in  Part  II. 

C   MAJOR. 


g^^S^^p 


Thirds 


•^^^^^^^^^^^M 


trt 


-f—f—^f^^. 


86 


Fourths. 


^^g^Jj^^ 


^m 


^^ 


Sixths. 

8.  ma^^m 


-zi-. — *■■ 


3^^E 


^ 


J^ 


^^gP^^ipi^ 


Eighths 


fS^P^ 


f31^ 


p^i^^ 


* — fer — e    f**' 


-g~^ 


?^5^5e^EES3E^ 


:^^it=3=3:£^.gEgE^£^JE^ 


t=tt- 


TONIC  Chor 


Dominant  Chord. 


12.rt? 


^^^^^^^^^m 


A  MINOR.    ( Related  to  C  Major.; 

J   *.     -*-     -^- 


13. 


=|=}==^=in== 


Tonic  Chord. 


Dominant  Chord. 


14. 


15 


•f^^^P 


16. 


Chromatic  Scale. 


fd^ 


r«t5*_:?l* 


=j  =5 


ir^t 


^i'^t^'=T=r^' 


87 


^ 


F  MAJOR. 


^^^^gg 


Tonic  Chord. 


Dominant  Chord. 


20. 


22. 


^^^l^^--|^^^^l^i 


fa^^^^^^^E^^ 


-*— ^ — — I — — ^m  ^  -m~^—\ — ^-1 — * 


-p^iF  i  w- 


^ 


D  MINOR.    (Related  to  F  Major.) 


Dominant^     P  ^ 


Tonic. 


i^3i?=^ 


c^ 


Chromatic  Scale. 


26.t«5^t^|^B^^gg 


jg^F#^^iJJ#J^^|^T^ 


27. 


^^^ 


Bl7  MAJOR. 


5E££ 


*i3^S=^ 


28. 


SO. 


Tonic 


^^^i 


D  MINOR.    ( Related  to  Bb  Major.) 


Dominant. 


32. 


33. 


35. 


Tonic 

ir 


5^ 


Chromatic 


^^:^ 


Eb  MAJOR. 


36. 


37.  TO^^3E£3^3:EiEE^^^Bi? 


ii^aia^ 


SEfEE^ 


*--  #-^~ 


:t=:r=t: 


^ttrx^iFpEggrgg^^^^^g^ilg 


38. 


^^H^^^^^^^ 


89 


f 


mffrm 


^=^^ 


^^^ 


89. 


40. 


^  ,       Tonic.        -,ri 


feE 


g 


Dominant 


^^^^^ 


C  MINOR.    ( Related  to  Eb  Major.) 
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4.4. 


Chromatic. 


^^^^^^a^^^fr^^g^^^^gg^^i^^^ 


Ab  MAJOR. 


Tonic. 


47. 


ffe^^^^^^ 


48. 


90 


F  MINOR.    ( Related  to  Ab  Major.) 


^g.^^^^^g^j'Sg^^^grfrr^^f^^gi 


■if 


3153 


Tonic 


51. 


52. 


^^^^ 


Chromati 


CHROMATIC.     I      I       I      I         I       ^        ^ 


jgjfe'M^pjsi 


ten 


^r-' -1"; — rM — |-  --v^i  •ppi    ■  -«H- 


Db  MAJOR. 


53. 


54. 


^^1^ 


=S=Fp: 


EEi 


^7==ff 


Tonic. 


Dominant. 


^^^^^m---^^^^^^^ 


Bty  MINOR.    ( Related  to  Db  Major.) 


56. 


^mm^M^^m 


57 


58. 


59. 


•^^^^^^^^^^^m 


f^^^^^^i^^^^^g 


Chromatic. 


^^^P^^^ 


-^•Qi 


Gb  MAJOR. 


60. 


-^  .0-  ^  ^^  -^  -w-  -*-      -?=*- 


Tonic. 


61 


62. 


Eb  MINOR.    ( Related  to  Gb  Major.) 


63. 


Tonic. 


Dominant. 


64. 


?^fe 


^^i^^^e5.|^^^ 


G  MAJOR. 


I 


t£ij'-^V:r^- 


67. 


^^^ 


:^^^ 


^^^m^^^^^^m 


...^^p^^^y^^pgp^ 


sa*=sa 


Tonic. 


^^ 


E   MINOR.    (Related  to  G  Major.) 


73. 


Tonic. 


fe^^l^-- 


=^a^ 


Dominant. 


^^S^^^^EE^^ 


92 


75. 


V^HROMATIC    3CALE.       i  ,       I       t  III 


-W-W-  -2^ 


D   MAJOR. 


76. 


^ 


-0-^-^ 


t=t 


m^^ 


77. 


Thirds. 


^^ 


\^i:x^:J^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^Try^ 


Fourths  &  Thirds, 


^S^p^i^^p^i^i^^^^i 


79. 


80. 


§ 


^^i£ 


B  MINOR.    (  Related  to  D  Major.) 


2     3a.I  *  - 


-Iff* 


-^— •- 


d: 


81 


<(4-H-*f 


^3=^^ 


1=^ 


^^^ 


S^: 


=F=r 


:JW= 


tur-^ 


Tonic. 


82 


Dominant, 


83. 


84. 


Chromatic. 


^^^^^^^m^^^^^^ 


A   MAJOR. 


Dominant, 


87. 


^^^^ 


as. 


89. 


F«  MINOR.    ( Related  to  A  Major.) 


mm^ 


E  MAJOR. 


91. 


Tonic 


92. 


^i^^ 


93. 


Dominant^ 


w^^^ 


1  IH 


C%  MINOR.    (Related  to  E  Major.) 


94.^'j'tM=j=J^^3Erf^leggjg^^i^^^^a 


Tonic. 


95. 


Dominant^ 

5 


^^p^m^a-^^pi^ii 


Chromatic  Scale 


Chords  of  Diminished  Sevenths 


98. 


XT  *     -£=»- 


lOO. 


r^zhTdl^^^zzal: 


END   OF   PART   III. 
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APPENDIX. 

AN  ESSAY  ON  EXPRESSION  IN  MUSIC. 


By  ARTHUR  A.  CLAPPE. 


[Reprinted  from  The  Metronome  of  ISSG."] 

Expression  in  music  may  be  briefly  defined  as  the  art  of  rendering  a  composition 
fai  an  intelligent  and  artistic  manner.  When  the  performer  displays  an  understanding 
of  its  mechanical  formation,  such  rendering  is  intelligent;  but  when  in  conjunction 
therewith  he  develops  the  hidden  meaning,  imbuing  the  composition  with  an  ideal  life, 
the  performance  becomes  abtistio. 

A  high  state  of  cultivation  of  mechanical  expression,  coupled  to  refinement  of 
taste,  will  in  some  measure  simulate  the  higher  attribute ;  but  such  can  never  rise  to 
the  altitude  of  that  God-giyen  quality  which  intuitively  recognizes  and  vivifies  that 
warm,  rich  beauty  lying  dormant  beneath  the  cold,  black  notes  and  conventional  signs 
of  a  composition,  awaiting  the  call  of  the  artist.  But  the  possession  of  this  artistie 
power  does  not  relieve  the  possessor  of  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  the  restraint  of 
certain  musical  laws,  neither  can  he  afford  to  ignore  their  teachings.  To  acquire  an 
art,  the  science  mu^^t  be  learned;  while  in  order  to  learn  the  science,  its  principles 
must  be  deduced  from  existing  facts.  Artistic  expression  run  wild  is  like  a  neglected 
garden,  wherein  are  many  beautiful  flowers  intertwined  with  much  that  is  valueless. 
The  beauty  of  the  one  is  almost  obscured  by  the  growth  of  the  other — chaos  in  pro- 
fusion. Under  the  hand  of  the  careful  gardener  the  useless  plants  are  uprooted,  the 
struggling  and  weakly  branches  pruned,  that  which  is  valuable  trained,  order  reigns, 
and  what  was  before  a  tangled,  incoherent  mass,  now  becomes  a  pleasure  to  the  eye. 
80,  while  the  faculty  of  artistic  expression  cannot  be  created,  it  may,  when  existing, 
be  cultivated  and  brought  to  a  higher  state  of    perfection  by  judicious  care  and  study. 

This  subject  of  expression  covers  a  very  extended  ground  in  music,  and  no  man 
ean  be  said  to  be  master  of  it,  from  the  mechanical  aspect  alone,  who  has  not  some 
knowledge  of  theory,  as  applying  to  scales  in  various  forms,  harmony,  cadences  and 
melody;  to  dynamics  in  relation  to  the  usual  degrees  of  soft  and  loud,  nuances, 
emphasis,  accents  and  tempi;  also  to  form,  in  the  construction  of  compositions,  with 
the  power  to  analyze. 

While  for  ordinary  band  and  orchestra  musicians  the  knowledge  of  harmony  may 
Bot  be  absolutely  essential  to  the  mastery  of  his  special  instrument,  it  will  be  found 
extremely  useful;  broadening  the  views  with  respect  to  musical  theory  and  begetting  a 
•onfldence  in  reading  which  nothing  else  can  so  well  give.  If  harmony,  with  its 
chords,  progressions,  cadences,  inversions  and  suspensions  may  be  dismissed  as  belong- 
ing to  the  art  of  composition,  the  same  liberty  cannot  be  taken  with  the  scales, 
nelody  and  its  component  parts,  such  as  motive,  section,  phrase,  sentence  and  all  that 
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is  inrolved  therein.    These  must  be  acquired  by  him  who  aspires  to  intelligently,  or 
•wrectly  express  even  the  most  trivial  melody. 

Let  us,  however,  for  a  brief  moment  look  into  some  of  the  requisites  of  musical 
expression,  and  endeavor  to  glean  some  idea  of  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings. 

The  scale  is  the  foundation  of  all  music.  There  are  two  forms,  diatonic  and 
chromatic,  which  are  again  subdivided  into  major  and  minor.  The  wide  difference  in 
the  characteristics  of  these  we  shall  not  dwell  upon,  as  they  are  at  once  apparent  to  all 
on  first  hearing;  but  as  the  iaternal  relation  of  the  seven  primary  sounds  of  the  scale 
has  some  influence  on  the  subject  in  hand,  it  must  be  glanced  at.  Each  scale  has 
a  basis,  or  keynote,  from  which  all  other  tones  depart  and  to  which  they  return;  this 
keynote  is  termed  the  tonic.  The  tonic  is  the  pivot  round  which  all  other  tones 
revolve;  its  first  chief  aid  is  the  dominant,  or  fifth  degree  of  the  scale,  while  second  to 
the  latter  in  importance  is  the  fourth  degree,  or  svb-dominant.  These  three  sounds 
will  describe  the  tonality  of  any  scale;  they  are  the  powers  which  bind  and  make  it  a 
unit.  While  the  tonic  is  the  attracting  magnet  of  the  seven  integral  parts,  the  sub- 
dominant  and  dominant  lend  their  aid  and  make  deflection  impossible. 

There  are  in  all  twenty-four  diatonic  scales,  each  of  which  is  said  to  have  a  special 
characteristic.  Some  are  thought  to  be  of  a  pleading  nature,  others  again  pathetic, 
impetuous,  noble  or  grand,  each  one  expressing  some  particular  phase  of  the  ^motions. 
However  much  of  sentiment  there  may  be  in  this,  it  is  certain  that,  owing  to  our  scale 
ot  equal  temperament,  some  are  sweet  and  subdued;  others,  again,  are  ha  ih  and 
pronounced,  features  in  themselves  lending  an  aid  to  the  power  of  expression.  When 
to  the  melodic  progression  of  the  scale  intervals  are  added  the  natural  harmonies,  the 
foregoing  effects  are  amplified.  The  attraction  of  the  tonic  is  felt,  the  power  of  the 
sub-dominant  and  dominant  is  recognized,  and  the  inherent  sweetness  of  nature's 
own  succession  of  chords  becomes  at  once  manifest.  But  it  is  sweetness  alone;  there  is 
no  contrast.  The  continuous  symmetry  of  a  line  of  buildings  becomes  monotonous; 
so  would  a  sea  in  which  the  color  was  perpetually  green,  or  a  sky  of  unvarying  blue. 
It  is  the  change,  the  constant  change,  which  makes  these  natural  objects  so  interest- 
ing, so  charming,  so  seductive  to  the  feelings  of  mankind.  In  music  the  eternal  use 
of  the  three  foregoing  chords,  in  similar  progression  or  varying  only  by  interchange, 
would  eventually  become  wearisome;  we  should  sigh  and  long  for  the  expression  of 
contrast.  Happily,  the  science  of  harmony  affords  ample  material  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  even  the  most  capricious.  Its  wealth  of  contrast  is  unequaled  by  any 
other  art;  the  grave,  the  cheerful,  the  languishing,  the  exhilarating,  the  lowly,  the  sub- 
missive, the  arrogant — all,  all  can  be  expressed  by  the  power  of  harmony  at  the  hands 
of  the  artist.  The  emotions  may  be  stirred  to  their  profouudest  depths  by  harmonic 
coloring,  aided  by  the  subtle  nuance,  the  delicate  emphasis,  the  forcible  accent  of  the 
performer,  as  in  its  changeful  character  the  sound  with  a  soul  breathes  through  his 
cornet,  or  is  drawn  from  his  violin  by  the  eloquent  bow. 

But,  so  far,  we  have  viewed  only  the  scale,  melodic  in  its  succession  of  tones,  yet 
devoid  of  rhythmical  life  and  impulse,  whi  e  still  lying  beyond,  are  many  details 
necessary  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  this  subject. 

Metrical  accent  is  instinctive  wish  man;  but  only  in  its  elementary  forms  and 
where  the  flow  of  melody  is  regular  or  periodic,  as  in  the  simple  march  waltz,  or 
hymn  tune.  To  understand  and  appreciate  the  multitudinous  designs  of  elaborated  ^ 
rhythm,  requires  study,  education,  and  it  is  only  by  such  a  course  that  the  art  of 
phrasing,  or  the  proper  grouping  of  sounds  and  figures  can  be  acquired.  To  play 
wtth  clearness,  and  express  a  melody  mechanically  correct,  requires  as  much  care  and 
attention  to  its  component  paits  as  does  the  lucid  uttariMice  of   a  sentence  by  a 
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speaker.  The  motitb  or  pattern  so  to  speak,  the  phrase,  sentence,  and  finally  the 
■DBJEOT  must  all  be  recogni«'=>d  and  given  that  prominence,  or  pronunciation  which 
may  be  demanded  by  their  nature  to  give  them  due  force. 

The  first  principle  in  such  an  effort  is  accent. 

Let  us  seel 

Supposing,  for  instance,  a  cornetist  were  to  play,  say,  a  dozen  half  notes  on  his 
instrument  at  the  same  pitch,  holding  each  two  beats  duration,  laying  equal  stress  on 
each  note,  the  effect  on  the  ear  would  be  analagous  with  that  produced  on  the  eye  by 
a  straight  line.  Now  let  him  emphasize  the  first  and  each  alternate  note,  then  again, 
the  first  of  each  three  notes.  What  is  the  result?  He  has  changed  the  expression. 
The  dead  level  of  sound  is  broken  by  the  intervention  of  stress  or  accent,  and  what 
formerly  appeared  a  monotonous  reiteration,  becomes  interesting  and  assumes  a  more 
lively  expression.  This  periodic  or  regular  flow  of  stress  mav  be  termed  metrical 
mecent,  and  is  the  foundation  of  those  influences  which  under  fuller  derelopment,  as  io 
I  the  higher  rhythmic  forms,  imparts  so  much  animation  and  meaning  to  music. 

The  interposition  of  accent,  as  above,  educes  a  new  feature,  quantity.  Quantity, 
in  music,  is  shown  by  the  bar  lines  used  to  indicate  the  point  of  recurring  strong 
accent.  Now,  although,  in  the  former  illustration,  quantity  was  made  manifest,  • 
poverty  of  design  was  apparent,  each  measure  was  of  uniform  pattern,  and  which, 
though  enlivened  by  the  introduction  o£  accent,  would  eventually  become  tiresome  to 
the  listener,  or  performer;  but  if  the  half  notes  be  broken  up  into  fractional  parts, 
protracted  to  greater  length,  or  rests  be  incorporated,  always  keeping  in  view  the  coF» 
rect  quantity  for  each  measure,  the  character  is  changed  and  a  new  power  of 
expression  has  been  added  to  our  example,  the  tedium  has  been  relieved,  and  new  life 
imparted  thereto. 

The  rhythmic  patterns,  or  designs  into  which  sounds  are,  or  may  be  formed,  »re 
Infinite.  Music  is  a  mosaic  of  sound,  endless  in  its  variation,  in  its  choice  designs  and 
tone  colors,  but  amenable  to  the  laws  of  symmetry  and  order.  In  each  composition 
there  must  be  one  prevailing  figure,  woven  throughout,  stamping  its  identity,)  and 
giving  coherence  to  the  entire  work.  This  figure  is  the  motive,  or  theme;  it  may  take 
but  two  notes  to  express;  it  may  require  more;  it  is  the  design  for  the  whole  melody. 
The  two  motives  will  form  what  is  termed  a  section,  two  sections  a  phrase  and  two 
phrases  a  9ent0ne6,  while  the  whole  is  named  the  subject.  Sometimes  sections,  phrases 
and  sentences  include  a  larger  number  of  constituting  elements;  when  such  is  the 
ase,  they  are  said  to  be  compound,  but  as  a  general  rule  the  foregoing  description  will 
e  found  a  correct  standard  for  analytical  purposes. 

Before  any  work  can  be  performed  with  truly  satisfactory  mechanical  expression  it 

'^iist  be  resolved  into  its  elements;  otherwise,  faults  of  phrasing  must  inevitably  creep 

-J4j  particularly  is  this  the  case  where  a  figure  commences  with  initiatory,  or  starting 

lOtes.    The  study  of  this  branch  of  the  subject  is  especially  valuable  to  players  on 

wind  instruments,  as  by  it  will  be  clearly  shown  tohere,  or  where  not^  to  take  breath 

and  other  particulars. 

The  regular  rise  and  fall  of  metrical  accent,  as  has  been  seen,  appeals  only  to 
the  instinct,  that  is,  to  the  common  feeling  in  man  for  law  and  order.  But  after  all, 
the  view  of  a  stretch  of  country,  prairie-like  in  its  evenness,  although  possessing  an 
influence  of  repose,  has  not  the  charm  for  the  eye  of  a  rolling,  undulating  landscape, 
any  more  than  the  latter  affects  our  feelings  like,  or  is  comparable  with,  the  boldness 
and  grandeor  of  mountain  scenery.  It  is  not  the  unbroken  symmetry  of  a  line  of  hills 
or  mountains  that  calls  forth  our  admiration  so  much  as  those  which,  standing  out  in 
bold  relief  and  apparently  in  defiance  of  the  order  of  their  surroundings,  break  the 
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monotony  of  the  view  and  forcibly  arrest  our  attention.  Here  the  expression  ofcontrcut 
delights  us;  this  feature,  or  that,  viewed  separately,  may  not  possess  any  special 
claims  to  beauty;  but  even  their  ruggedness,  their  disproportion  as  isolated  features, 
•re,  when  viewed  in  conjunction  with  the  many  other  details  of  the  landscape,  so  toned 
and  mellowed  as  to  create  within  us  the  feeling  that  such  is  indispensable,  and  could 
not  be  removed  without  marring  the  effect  with  which  the  scene  in  its  entirety  over- 
powers us.  Similarly  in  music,  this  chord  or  that  may  be  discordant,  harsh,  strident, 
as  a  single  circumstance ;  or,  again,  a  strong  emphasis  here,  or  a  sudden  nuance  there, 
may  appear  for  the  moment  to  destroy  the  harmony  and  proportion  of  a  melody,  yet, 
when  such  are  considered  in  connection  with  the  entire  composition,  it  will  be  at  once 
perceived,  it  is  to  these  very  features  the  work  owes  its  chief  claim  to  expression 
to  beauty  of  coloring,  to  force  of  character. 

Irregularities  of  chord  progression  and  accent  are  then  forces  of  expression.  That 
there  may  be  no  doubt  of  this,  examine  the  fifth  and  sixth  measure  of  Mendelssohn'a 
Wedding  March,  which,  in  defiance  of  all  law  and  precedent,  he  treats  as  follows  : 


rg: 


J    .  I 


thus 


Had  Mendelssohn  been  more  orthodox  he  would  no  doubt  have  written  the  above 


f 


w 


^^=^. 


E^=^ 


:&o. 


I       > 

or  in  some  similar  manner.  But  he  felt  he  had  something  to  express,  and  wrote  as  in 
the  first  example.  Any  person  comparing  the  two  will  at  once  be  struck  by  the  oppo- 
site effects  produced  by  the  differing  harmonic  colorings,  and  at  once  perceive  that  to 
Mendelssohn's  original  harmony  is  to  be  attributed  the  peculiar  and  striking  expression 
of  the  measures  quoted,  rather  than  to  the  flow  of  the  melody. 

The  following,  taken  from  Gounod's  "  Faust,"  will  give  an  example  of  irregular 
accent,  where  the  laws  of  metrical  accent  have  been  violated : 

Tempo  di  valse.       ~^ 


g 


.==>._-^  -f  - .  -r-—^— 


:^=t 


■i=^r- 


z^e- 


:&c 


Compare  the  above  with  the  method  of  performance  indicated  by  the  law  of  metri- 
cal accent,  which  demands  that  the  first  beat  following  the  bar  line  shall  be  the  most 
strongly  accented.  What  is  the  result  of  conformity  with  the  law  ?  Loss  of  character^ 
or  expression,  as  will  easily  be  seen  by  the  subjoined  : 


^^ 


:m=^:m-'-m 


:&c. 


Gounod  knew  what  he  wanted  to  express,  and  wrote  it;  the  end — good  effect — 
justifying  his  non-compliance  with  the  elementary  law  of  accent.  Hence,  it  will  be 
seen,  from  the  two  foregoing  examples,  that  irregularities  of  coloring  and  accent  are 
expres9V)nal  characteristics  of  great  potency,  relieving  monotony  and  giving  richness 
and  beauty  to  melodies  otherwise  of  no  special  import.  ^ 

Having  now  briefly  reviewed  the  expression  of  irregularity,  we  are  better  prepared 
to  understand  what  is  termed  Riitthmical  Accent,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  indispen^ 
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sable  to  the  instrumentalist  who  would  phr<»ss  correctly.  Music  wedded  to  words  in 
such  a  manner  that  one  is  felt  to  be  the  complement  of  the  other,  presents  very  littl« 
difficulty  in  phrasing.  Therefore,  the  vocalist  has  a  great  advantage  over  the  instru- 
m*»ntalist ;  for  if  he  follow  the  punctuation,  accentuation,  and  spirit  of  the  Terse,  he 
must,  at  least,  approximate  to  correct  phraseological  delivery,  however  much  the  poetic 
quantities  may  demand  a  complexity  of  musical  rhythms;  but,  where  the  words  are. 
disassociated  from  the  music,  the  case  becomes  widely  different.  What  was  rendered 
dear  by  association  with  the  words,  now  becomes  ambiguous,  and  requires  the  utmost 
care  and  attention  from  the  performer  to  render  intelligible. 

Rythmical  accent,  in  the  grouping  of  sounds  into  definite  figures  or  patterns, 
appeals  to  the  intelligence  both  for  elucidation  and  appreciation.  Music  has  its  points 
of  repose,  as  represented  by  the  ,  ;  :  ,  in  prose,  and  it  is  as  necessary  to  attend 
to  them  faithfully  in  one  as  in  the  other.  In  instrumental  music  such  signs  are  not  writ- 
ten—knowledge and  feeling  can  alone  indicate  them;  therefore,  how  requisite  is  it  to 
have  a  clear  conception  of  melodic  construction,  in  order  to  avoid  errors  in  phrasing. 

One  cannot  listen  to  the  bands  of  the  country  without  at  once  feeling  that  this  sub- 
ject is  too  often  imperfectly  misunderstood,  not  by  amateurs  alone,  but  by  so-called 
professionals,  from  whom  better  things  should  be  expected.  It  is  true  that  composers 
«nd  arrangers  do  not  always  write  their  music,  with  regard  to  the  rhythmical  divisions, 
as  carefully  as  should  be  ;  but  this  is  no  justification  for  bad  phrasing  on  the  part  ol 
the  performer.     It  is  his  business  to  supply  what  negligence  has  omitted. 

Let  us  now  take  a  few  examples : 


* 


&Q. 


The  rhythmical  pattern  here,  commencing  with  the  initial  note,  concludes  on  the 
second  note  of  the  second  measure,  marked  *.  It  would  manifestly  be  incorrect  to 
break  that  design  for  the  purpose  of  taking  breath  before  the  g  had  been  played.  Yet 
there  is  no  mark  to  indicate  otherwise,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  players  would  breath 
after  the  e,  grouping  the  two  g's  with  the  next  rhythm,  thus  destroying  the  design 
The  correct  phrasing  would  be: 


1st  rhythm. 


zs=:itil: 


I     I    2d  rhythm. 


:^=r=t 


^ 


&0 


Here  the  rhythms  are  so  uniform  in  pattern  that  a  little  care  renders  them  clear. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  old  French  air  following  ;  but  where  the  slovenly  writing 
of  the  composer  has  destroyed  their  resemblance : 

—~1 


Bad. 


Bad. 


Good. 


Good. 


The  rhythm  here  is  surely 


.m^j-^ 


tat,  if  played  according  to  the  above  slurs,  the  perspicuity  of  the  design  Is  lost.    The 
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phrasing  is  correct  as  marked  underneath,  and  breath  should  only  be  taken  at  the  end 
of  each  rhythm. 

The  next,  "II  mio  tesora,"  from  Mozart's  "Don  Juan,*'  is  a  familiar  example  ol 
rarying  rhythms : 


Rliythm. 


I      I  Rhythm.        Rhythm.     I 


I       Rhythm. 

J-l-r-n ^■ 


I    I  Rhythm.  |  I       ' 


Rhythm.  RhythmTI    I       Rhythm.  | 


:(•=!•: 


:ti-t=:: 


m 


&0, 


The  breathing  points  are  marked  by  the  comma.  Where  rhythms  correspond 
throughout,  they  are  said  to  be  regular,  but  where,  as  in  the  last  quoted  example,  thej 
Tary,  they  are  termed  irregular. 

Rythmical  accent,  as  will  be  observed  from  the  foregoing,  includes  metrical.  It 
may  not  be  so  apparent  on  the  surface  as  the  latter,  yet  where  a  melody  is  performed 
with  due  regard  to  rhythmic  design  a  subtlety  of  nuance,  a  re^nement  of  emphasis, 
inevitably  becomes  manifest,  consequent  upon  the  effort  to  articulate  each  phrase  coiw 
rectly  in  accordance  with  the  grammar  of  melodic  construction. 

The  following  rules,  by  Mr.  Lussy,  may  serve  as  a  guide  in  discovering  the 
rhythms  in  music : 

1.  "  We  must  find  out  if  the  notes  are  arranged  in  groups  of  two  and  two,  three 
and  three,  four  and  four  bars  on  a  similar  svmmetncal  plan.  Each  group,  distin- 
guished by  its  difference  from  or  resemblance  to  the  preceding  group,  evidently  forms  a 
unir,  a  rhythm  or  a  section,  according  to  its  length." 

2.  "  We  must  find  out  if  in  these  groups  of  bars  the  sam'e  uote??,  or  ao't^es  of  the 
same  length,  are  repeated  and  if  they  are  terminated  by  a  longti^iicte  j>r  %  ire'^t  " 

3.  "  Above  all,  we  must  pay  attention  to  the  feeling -of  :;e-,i)58e. giver  to  the. ear  by 
the  last  note  of  each  group,  and  distinguish  whether  it  "is  rletfeiy '?,'  pause,  ieav'.ng  a 
desire  for  something  to  follow  or  a  definite  and  final  close.'* 

If  the  examples  previously  given  be  analyzed  -by'^bo  Tlhbve  ruiesi.  thc%e  lAUer  "will 
more  easily  become  intelligible.  *       '  '    '      *       "  '  . 

Dynamic  characters  and  words  as:  =s—  -«=  p,  pp,/,  j^,  crescendo,  diminuenchf 
etc.,  require  investigation,  in  order  to  give  that  degree  of  force  to  a  eomjwi^ition  which 
their  application  would  seem  to  demand.  A  melody  may,  on  the  whole,  be  of  a  soft  or 
subdued  nature,  varied  at  times  by  crescendo  or  diminuendo^  p's  or  /*«.  Where  such 
is  the  case,  the  greatest  discernment  is  necessary,  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  these 
apply,  whether  to  one  or  more  rhythms.  Such  can  only  be  decided  by  the  context 
and  by  careful  examination  into  the  expression  of  sentiment.  To  continue  a  ere$cend9 
or  diminuendo  beyond  the  limit  of  one  rhythm  into  that  following,  unless  the  sense  of 
the  melody  require  it,  would  be  to  make  a  grave  error,  revenging  itself  by  loss  of  that 
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forceful  character  on  which  erery  rhythm  must  depend,  more  or  less,  for  its  true 
expression. 

The  art  of  phrasing  correctly,  implies  attention  to  all  the  details  of  articulation, 
such  as  the  legato,  semi-legato,  staccato,  puntato.  The  exact  method  of  applying  them 
depends  (1)  on  the  nature  of  the  work,  (2)  on  individual  taste.  There  is  but  little  con- 
formity among  musicians  on  these  points,  as  the  subject  has  never  been  reduced  to  set 
rules,  yet,  it  will  be  well,  in  the  absence  of  such,  to  remark  that  a  legato  passage  should 
invariably  be  commenced  with  a  decided  accent,  while  its  close  should  be  correspond- 
ingly weak,  and  the  last  note  made  short,  leaving  an  unmistakable  rest  between  it  and 
the  note  succeeding.  This  note  applies  to  all  legato  passages,  whether  composed  of 
two  notes  or  a  greater  number.  It  is  usual  among  good  performers  to  emphasize  the 
fir.st  of  a  legato  group  of  notes,  irrespective  of  its  position  with  respect  to  metrical 
acceut. 


^^i^^i^gi^g^ 


In  such  passages  the  accent  is  really  transposed,  the  weak  becoming  th«  stroi^ 
•nd  vi^e  versa.     Syncopated  passages  are  performed  in  a  similar  manner. 

Where  the  last  note  of  a  legato  passage  is  followed  by  another  of  the  same  pitch, 
the  former  will  be  weak  and  short,  presenting  a  good  breathing  place,  and  the  latter  ao 
emphasized  note. 


■ez^ez 


a 


A  group  of  rapid  legato  notes  ending  on  the  point  of  metrical  accent  do  not,  as  a 
general  rule,  rob  that  point  of  its  proper  accent,  but,  at  the  same  time,  such  being  the 
last  of  a  slurred  passage,  is  made  shorter  than  its  appearance  would  infer. 


Would  be  played; 


Liimitariou'of  .^pape  forbids  us  treating  this  subject  of  phrasing  at  the  length  its 
importance  deserves],  but  we  think  sufficient  has  been  said  to  draw  the  attention  of 
readers  of  The  MEiaovoMrtD.  the  necessity  forgiving  it  their  deepest  study. 

TiMK  is  another  eleijaent  optedng  largely  into  the  subject  of  musical  expression. 

Time  may  be  considered  under  the  heads  of  (1)  normal,  (2)  emotional;  normal,  as 
Implied  by  the  structural  character  of  a  melody;  emotional,  as  dealing  with  those  shght 
deviations  from  the  normal  tempo  occasionally  occurring  either  written  or  felt  to  be 
needed,  in  which  most  good  compositions  abound.  ^ 

Italian  terms,  such  as  adagio,  andante,  allegro,  presto,  are  most  commonly  applied 
to  indicate  the  normal  speed  at  which  a  piece  of  music  should  be  played  in  order  to 
show  off  its  beauties  to  the  best  advantage. 

These  terms  are  ambiguous,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  and  should  be  discarded  for 
the  more  certain  marking  of  metronomic  figures.    They  are  »o  uncertain  in  their  appli- 
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cation,  and  convey  so  little  of  the  composer's  idea  of  the  rate  of  speed,  as  to  give  ris* 
to  the  greatest  difiEerence  of  opinion  between  conductors,  performers  and  annotators. 
Nor  are  they  alone  in  their  disagreement  as  to  the  true  conception  of  these  terms,  as 
any  one  may  see  by  examining  the  works  of  even  the  greatest  writers  and  noting  the 
divergence  of  their  views  of  the  same  term.  For  instance,  take  the  following  from 
Handel's  ''Messiah:*'  "Comfort  ye,"  and  "The  people  that  walked  in  darkness  " — both 
are  in  C  time  and  the  speed  is  indicated  by  the  term  LargLetto,  yet  the  former  is  usually 
taken  at  about  the  rate  of  MM  J  «»  40;  while  the  latter  moves  as  about  the  rate  of  MM 
J  s=  63,  or  twenty-three  degrees  to  the  minute  quicker! 

Beethoven's  Senates  display  similar  discrepancies.  Take  the  Finale  of  the  5th 
Sonate,  marked  Prestissimo,  C,  usually  played  m  =»  108,  and  compare  it  with  first 
movement  of  the  7th  Sonate,  Presto,  ^,  and  which  is  generally  performed  at  J=»  132. 
Surely,  this  is  an  inversion  of  terms  with  a  vengeance! 

Now,  one  instance  of  divergent  opinions  between  conductor  and  composer.  De- 
Kontski  has  the  third  movement  of  his  popular  "  Reveil  du  Lion  '*  marked  "  Tempo 
Marcia.^^  Tempo  Marcia  may  mean  anything  from  j,  or  ^  =»  108,  to  2-4  j  ^  120,  or 
^  £2  =  56.  Theodore  Thomas  interprets  the  Tempo  di  Marci  as  meaning  about  J  >• 
132;  while  De  Kontski  himself,  on  being  questioned  with  respect  to  his  ideas  of  the 
tempo,  states  that  J  =  112  was  what  he  had  in  view. 

Thousands  of  other  examples  might  be  given  to  prove  the  absurdity  of  employing 
the  arbitrary  Italian  speed  terms  which  custom  alone  sanctions,  and  common  sense 
condemns.  Composers,  who  still  persist  in  using  the  ordinary  words,  should  not  com- 
plain if  the  effect  of  their  work  is  sacrificed  by  being  performed  at  a  tempo  slower,  or 
quicker  than  they  conceived  requisite. 

That  musical  expression  depends  much  on  the  speed  at  which  a  piece  is  played, 
goes  without  saying.  This  can  readily  be  tested  by  playing  any  genuine  Scotch  Strath- 
spey, or  Reel  in  slow  time,  when,  it  will  be  noticed,  that  what  in  one  case  was  the  very 
exemplification  of  jolity,  provoking  the  feet  to  movement,  becomes  in  the  other 
pathetic,  or  as  lugubrious  as  a  funeral  march.  Yet,  what  are  conductors  to  do,  especi- 
ally in  new  compositions,  or  in  old,  in  absence  of  tradition  or  specific  speed  signatures? 
They  can  only  rely  on  their  own  judgment  or  instinct.  The  structural  elements  of  the 
work  must  be  carefully  investigated,  note  by  note,  passage  by  passage,  rhythm  by 
rhythm,  and  from  these  must  be  determined  the  tempo  best  adapted  to  bring  out  its  true 
meaning.  It  is  only  by  such  consideration  that  the  normal  tempo  can  be  discovered. 
Compositions  with  great  elaboration  of  rhythmical  accent  or  harmonic  coloring,  just  as 
surely  indicate  a  slow  tempo,  as  does  the  more  regular  rhythm  and  simpler  harmony 
demand  one  relatively  quicker.  In  polyphonic  works  full  of  contrapuntal,  canonic  and 
fugal  devices,  the  time  must  not  be  too  quick  or  the  ear  cannot  follow,  nor  the  mind 
grasp,  the  intricacies  of  this  style  of  composition,  if  the  parts  follow  too  rapidly  one  on 
the  other.  Fugue  playing  is  the  penchant  of  many  organists,  and  nearly  all  perform 
them  too  rapidly.  What  is  the  result?  A  chaos  of  sound,  cacophony,  where  nothing 
but  euphony  should  exist,  metrical  and  rhythmical  accent  jumbled  up  in  hopeless  con- 
fusion, the  meaning  and  expression  ruined.    Such  is  the  result. 

With  such  an  arraignment  of  charges  against  the  Italian  terms  to  denote  speed,  it 
must  be  self-evident  thai  they  are  useless  and  should  be  abolished  in  favor  of  the  met- 
ronome indications.  The  metronomic  figures  should  be  the  only  guide  to  decide  the 
normal  tempo,  but,  at  the  same  time,  those  words  relating  to  modification  «jid  style,  aa 
eantabile,  callando,  aceellerando,  stringendo,  rallenlando,  perdendosi,  «te.,  might  still 
be  retained  to  good  advantage. 
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The  departure  from  normal  time  either  indicated  or  imparted  by  the  performei 
may  be  termed  emotional  time.  Such  a  modification  of  tempo,  when  introduced  at  the 
right  moment,  adds  greatly  to  the  effect  of  a  work.  In  many  instances  the  composer 
has  given  guides,  but  not  in  all.  There  are  a  thousand  subtleties  and  deviations  the 
artist  may  feel,  which  the  composer  has  not  marked  and  could  not  if  he  tried.  Hera 
the  emotions  are  called  into  active  operation  and  the  performer  becomes  the  interepter 
of  the  meaning  of  a  language  but  half  expressed  by  the  conventional  signs  in  music. 

Now  to  close.  Artistic  expression  is  a  subject  upon  which  one  may  speculate,  but 
fail  to  explain.  The  reason  of  that  power  which  the  artist  may  exert,  through  the 
medium  of  music,  over  the  hearts  and  minds  of  others,  cannot  be  analysed,  cannot  be 
dissected.  It  is  a  gift  of  God,  one  of  His  secrets,  and  defies  human  power  of  explana- 
tion. The  artist  feels  and  portrays  his  feelings;  here  the  expression  is  morose,  there 
joyful,  here  pathetic,  there  provoking  to  laughter,  here  pleading,  there  impassioned, 
here  simple,  there  rising  to  a  pinnacle  of  sublimity  and  grandeur,  which  carries  his 
hearers  along  in  spite  of  themselves,  subservient  to  his  genius.  He  cannot  tell  you  why. 
Sufficient  for  him  he  feels  it,  you  feel  it  and  both  stand  in  reverent  awe  before  a  power 
which  lifts  the  mortal  out  of  himself  for  the  time  being  into  the  regions  of  the  immortal. 
Artistic  expression,  like  the  sun,  has  a  life-giving  power;  where  it  penetrates  it  illumi- 
nates, and  where  its  beams  fall,  there  it  reveals  that  which  was  hidden. 

Mannerism,  while  it  must,  as  a  necessity  of  individual  personality,  enter  largely 
into  expression,  cannot  be  considered  the  sum  total  of  artistic  expression;  on  the  con- 
trary it  may  descend  to  positive  vulgarity,  although  coupled  with  the  highest  technical 
abilities.  Evidences  of  this  are  not  wanting,  unfortunately  for  the  amateur  musicians 
of  the  land.  Silf-styled  artists  tour  the  country  season  after  season  whose  exhibitions 
and  performances  are  a  positive  disgrace  to  the  musical  art.  Truly,  they  astonish  their 
audiences;  but  do  they  touch  their  sympathies?  Do  they  appeal  to  the  intelligence  or 
to  the  heart?  They  have  excited  wonderment,  but  not  love.  In  the  persons  of  such 
men  the  modest  spirit  of  the  true  artist  has  no  abode.  The  I  am  /protrudes  at  every 
pore,  and  music  is  subordinated  to  the  end  of  glorifying  the  man  at  the  expense  of 
the  art. 

If  genius  cannot  be  acquired,  many  of  its  traits  may  be  copied.  Listen  to  good 
artists,  shun  the  pyrotechnical  musical  mountebank;  rather  pay  ten  dollars  to  hear  a 
simple  ballad  artistically  rendered,  than  ten  cents  to  listen  to  stupid  and  meaningless 
show  pieces  of  the  vulgar  virtuosi.  The  attempt  to  copy  from  good  models  must  result 
in  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  taste  and  refinement,  but  to  imitate  a  poor  exam- 
ple can  only  tend  to  drag  one  down  to  a  low  level  of  musical  morals.  Cultivation  ol 
the  imagination,  fostering  the  growth  of  musical  perception,  and  devoting  one's  self  to 
the  development  of  an  appreciation  for  the  true  and  beautiful  in  art,  should  be  the  con- 
stant aim.  Good  music,  old  or  new,  and  no  other,  should  be  constantly  studied,  with 
a  view  to  draw  forth  its  meaning,  as  well  as  to  conquer  its  technical  difficulties.  Such 
a  course  must  strengthen,  must  elevate,  and  while  it  cannot  give  the  genius  of  artistic 
expression,  it  must  result  in  producing  a  degree  of  musical  ability,  delightful  alike  to 
the  possessor  and  to  those  who  may  have  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  his  efiforts. 

The  limits  of  an  essay  do  not  admit  treating  of  musical  expression  as  fully  as  it 
deserves  and  requires;  but  we  think,  those  who  have  followed  what  is  here  written 
will,  if  not  previously  acquainted  with  the  subject,  learn  much  having  a  practical  appli- 
cation to  band  and  orchestra  work. 

If  this  small  contribution  shall  succeed  in  inciting  one  mind  to  explore  more  fully 
this  single  path  of  the  many  which  lead  to  the  summit  of  musical  excellence,  the  writer 
will  feel  that  his  effort  has  not  been  in  vain. 
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A  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY 

OF 

MUSICAL    TERMS. 

JV.  B. — Ch'eat  emphasis  must  be  laid  upon  the  syllable  followed  by  an 
accent,  thus ', 

In  the  pronunciation  printed  in  Mcdica  and  inclosed  in  parentheses  (     ),  ek 
must  have  the  sound  of  ch  in  cheese. 

Ay  (ah).    For,  by,  at,  in,  to. 

Abbandone,  {ahhhahn-doh'nay),    Despondingly. 

Abbandono,  {ahb-hahn-doh'no).     Vehemently:  without  any  restraint  bb  tQ 

time. 
A  BENE  PLAOITO,  {dh  bay' nay  plah'chee-toh).    At  pleasure  as  to  time. 
A  OAPPELLA,  (ah  kahp-peVlah).    In  the  church  style. 
A  OAPRICOIO,  {ah  kah-preet'cho).     At  will,  according  to  fancy. 
Accelerando,  {aht-chay-lay-rahn'doh).    Gradually  increasing  the  speed. 
AcoELERATO,  {aht-chay-lay-roh'toh).    Increased  in  rapidity. 
AcoENTO,  (aht-chen'toh).     Emphasis. 

AcooMPAGNAMENTO,  {ahh-Tcohm-pahn-yah-men'toh).     An  accompaniment 
Adagio,  {ah-dah'jo).    Slow,  but  not  so  slow  as  largo. 
Adagio  assai,  ( —  as-sah'ee).    Very  slow  and  with  great  expression. 
Adagio  molto,  ( —  mohVtoh).    Very  slow  and  expressive. 
Adagio  non  troppo,  ( —  non  trop'po).    Not  too  slowly. 
Adagissimo,  {ah-dah-jis' see-mo).     Extremely  slow. 
Ad  lib'itum,  [Latin].    At  pleasure. 
A  DUE  OORDE,  {ah  doo'ay  cor' day).    Upon  two  strings 
Affabile,  {ahf-fah'bee-lay).     Pleasing. 
Appettuoso,  {ahf-fet-twoh'so).    Tender,  pathetic. 
Agitato,  {ah-jee-tah'toh).    With  agitation. 
Al,  {ahl.)    To,  to  the,  in  the  style  of. 
Alla  breve,  {ahl'lay  bray'vay).     A  specimen  of  common  time  used  is 

church  music. 
Alla  cappella,  ( —  cahp-pel'lah).    In  the  church  style. 
Allegretto,  {ahl-lay-gret'toh).    Bather  cheerful. 

Allegretto  scherzando,  (—  skalrt-zahn'do.)    Cheerfully  and  playfuHf^ 
Allegro,  {ahl-lay'gro).    Quick,  lively. 

Allegro  agitato,  (—  ah-jee-tah'toh).    Quick,  and  vsdth  agitation. 
Allegro  assai,  ( —  as-sah'ee).    Very  quick. 
Allegro  comodo,  (—  ko'mo-doh).    With  convenient  speed. 
Allegro  con  brio,  (—  kon  bree'o).    Quick  and  with  brilliancy. 
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Allegro  con  fuoco,  ( —  fwo'ko).    Quick  with  fire. 

Allegro  con  moto.  ( —  mo' to).     Quick  and  impulsive. 

Allegro  FURioso,  ( — foo-reoh'so).     Quick  and  with  fury. 

Allegro  guisto,  ( — joos'toh).    Quick  with  exactness. 

Allegro  ma  non  troppo,  ( —  mah  non  trop'po).    Quick,  but  not  too  quick. 

Allegro  moderato,  ( —  mo-day-rah'toh).    Moderately  quick. 

Allegro  molto,  ( —  mohl'toh).    Very  quick. 

Allegro  veloce,  (vay-loh'chay).    With  velocity. 

Allegro  vivace,  ( —  vee-vah'chay).    With  vivacity. 

Altissimo,  {ahl-tis' see-mo).    The  highest. 

Amabile,  (ah-mah' bee-lay).    Tenderly,  amiably. 

Amoroso,  (ah-mo-ro'so).    Affectionately. 

Ancora,  (ahn-ko'rah).    Ag-ain,  also,  yet. 

Andante,  {ahn-dahn'tay)    Going  steadily. 

Andante  affettuoso,  ( —  ahf-fet-twoh'so).     Slow  and  ;with  pathos. 

Andante  cantabile,  ( —  kahn-tdh'he-lay).     Slow  and  in  a  singing  styl«. 

Andante  con  moto,  ( —  con  mo'toh).     Slow,  but  with  agitation. 

Andante  qrazioso,  ( — graht-seoh'so).     Slow,  but  gracefully. 

Andante  maestoso  ( —  mah-ess-toh'so).     Slow,  with  majesty. 

Andante  ma  non  troppo,  ( —  mah  non  trop'po).    Slow,  but  not  too  slow. 

Andante  pastorale,  ( — pah-sto-rah'lay).     Slow  and  in  pastoral  style. 

And  anting,  (ahn-dahn-tee'no).     A  little  slower  than  Andante, 

Anima,  (ah'nee-mah).     Soul,  feeling. 

Animato,  (ah-nee-mah'toh).    With  animation. 

Animoso,  (ah-nee-moh'so).    With  spirit. 

Aperto,  {all-pair' t oh).     Open. 

A  PiACERE,  {ah  p'^yah-chay'rah).    At  pleasure. 

A  poco  A  poco,  {ah  po'ko  ah  po'ko).     By  little  and  little. 

Appassionata,  {ahp-pahss-yo-nah'tah).    Passionately. 

Appoggiatura,  {ahp-pod-jah-too'rah).     Leaning  note, 

Arcato,  {arr-kah'toh).     Played  with  the  bow. 

Arco,  {arr'ko).    The  bow. 

Ardito,  {arr-dee'toh).     Energetically. 

Aria,  {ah'reah).    An  air  or  song. 

Aria  buff  a,  ( —  hoof f ah).     A  humorous  song. 

Aria  cantabile,  ( —  cahn-tah'bee-lay).    A  flowing  air. 

Arioso,  {ah-reoh'so).    Melodious. 

Arpeggio,  {arr-ped'jo).    The  notes  of  a  chord  played  in  rapid  succession. 

AssAi,  {as-sah'ee).     Very;  enough. 

AssAi  piu,  {as-sah'e  peeoo',  or  p'yoo' i.     Much  more. 

A  TEMPO,  {ah  tem'po).     In  time. 

A  TEMPO  GIUSTO,  ( — joos'toh).     In  strict  time. 

A  TEMPO  ORDlNARio,  ( —  or-dee-nar'eo).     In  ordinary  time. 

Attacca  subito,  {aht-takh-kah  soo  hee-toh).    Begin  next  moyement  imme* 

diately. 
Atto,  {aht'toh).     An  act  of  an  opera. 
AUDAOE,  {ah' 00-day' chay).    With  boldness. 
A  UNA  COEDE,  (ah  oo'nah  corr'day).     On  one  strinar. 
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Ben,  or  Bene,  (ben,  op  bay'nay).    Well,  good. 

Ben  maroato,  {hen  marr-kah'toh).    Well  marked. 

Bene  plaoito  {bay'nay  plah'chee-toh).     At  will. 

Bravo,  (brah'vo).    Very  good. 

Bravissimo,  (brah-vis'se-mo).     Exceedingly  good. 

Bravura,  (brah-voo'rah).    Vigor. 

Brillante,  (breel-lahn'tay).     Brilliant. 

Brio  {bree'o).    Vigor. 

Brioso,  (breeoh'so).     Fiery. 

Buffo,  (booffo).    Comic. 

Cadenza  (kah-dent'sah).    A  cadence. 

Calando,  {kah-lahn'doh).    Gradually  diminishing  in  tone. 

Oalmato,  {kahl-mah'toh).    Calmness. 

Caloroso,  {kah-lo-ro'so).    With  much  warmth. 

Cantabile,  {kahn-tah'be-lay).     In  a  graceful  singing  style. 

Cantata,  kahn-tah'tah).    A  vocal  composition  of  various  movemeote 

Canto,  {kahn'toh).    The  highest  vocal  part. 

Canto  fermo,  {kahn'toh  fair' mo).     Plain  chant. 

Capo  {cah'po).    The  head,  the  beginning. 

Cappella,  (kahp-pel'lah).     A  chapel,  a  church. 

Capriocio,  {kah-preet'cho).    A  capricious  composition. 

Capriccioso,  {kah-preet-cho'so).    In  fanciful  style. 

Che,  (kay).    Than,  which. 

Chiara,  {keeah'rah,  or  k'' yah' rah).     Clear. 

Chiesa,  {keeay'zah,  or  k^yay'zah).    A  church. 

Coda,  {ko'dah).    The  tail,  the  end. 

Col,  (kol).    With. 

Col  canto,  (kol  kahn'toh).    With  the  melody. 

Coll'  arco,  {kol  arr'ko).    With  the  bow. 

CoLLA  VOCE,  (kol'lah  vo'chay).    With  the  voice. 

CoMODO,  {ko'mo-doh).    Conveniently. 

Con,  {kon).    With. 

Con  amore,  ( —  ah-mo'ray).    With  affection. 

Con  anima,  (—  ah'nee-mah).    With  feeling 

Con  espressione,  —  es-press-yoh'nay).    With  expression. 

Con  fuoco  {—fwoh'ko).    With  passion. 

Con  moto,  {mo'toh).    With  motion. 

Con  spirito,  ( — spee'ree-toh).    With  spirit. 

Concerto,   (kon-chair'toh).    A  composition  for  a  solo  mstrument,   with 

orchestral  accompaniment. 
Crescendo,  {cray-shen'doh).    Gradually  increasing  in  power. 
Da,  {dah).    From,  by,  for,  through. 
Da  capo,  (dah  kah'po).    From  the  beginning. 
Da  capo  al  fine,  ( —  ahlfee'nay).    Go  to  the  beginning  and  end  at  tha 

word^we. 
Dal  segno,  (dahl  sayn'yo).    From  the  sign. 
Diluendo,  (dee-looen'doh).    Diminishing  in  tone. 
Diminubnoo,  {dee-mee-nooen'doh).    Decreasing  in  power. 
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Di,  {dee).     Of,  with,  for. 

Di  MOLTO,  {dee  mohl'toh).     Very  mucli. 

Divertimento,  {dee-ver-tee-men'toh)^    A  short,  light  composition, 

DoLOE,  {dohVcliay).     Sweetly. 

DoLENTE,  {doh-len'tay).     Sorrowful. 

DoLOROSO,  {doh-lo-ro'so).     Sorrowfully. 

Doppio,  {dohp'yo).     Double. 

Doppio  MOviMENTo,  ( —  mo-vee-men'toh).    Double  movement;  as  fast  a^fain. 

Doppio  tempo,  ( —  tem'po).    As  fast  again. 

E,  {ay).     And. 

Elegante,  {ay-lay-gahn'tay).     Elegantly. 

Energia,  {en-air-jee'ah).     Emphasis. 

Energico,  {en-air'jee-ko).     Energetic. 

EspRESSivo,  {es-pres-see'vo).     Expressive. 

Espressione,  {es-pres-yo'nay).     Expression. 

Falsetto,  ( fahl-set'toh).    Head  voice. 

Fermato,  {fair-mmh'toh),     Firmly. 

Finale,  {fee-nah'lay).     The  last  piece. 

Fine,  {fee' nay).     The  end.  * 

Forte,  {forr'tay).     Loud. 

Forte  piano,  abbreviated  fp,  {for'tay  peah'no),    Strongly  accented  and 

then  soft. 
Fortissimo,  {for-tis' see-mo).    Very  loud. 
Forza,  {fort'sah).     Force. 
Forzando,  {fort-sahn'doh).     Forced. 
FoRZATO,  {fort-sah'toh).     Forced. 
Fuga,  {foo'gah).     A  chase,  a  fugue. 
FuGATO,  {foo-gah'toh).     In  the  style  of  a  fugue. 
Fuoco,  {foo,oh'ko,  OYfwo'ko).     Fire. 
FuRioso,  {foo-reoh'so).     Furious. 
GiOJOSO,  {jo-yo'so).     Joyous. 

Giustamente,  {joos-tah-men'tay).     With  precision* 
GiUSTO,  {joos'toh).     Exact,  strict. 
Glissando,  {glis-sahn'doh).     Slurred. 
Glissato,  {glis-sah'toh).     Slurred. 
GoLA,  {go'lah).    The  throat. 
Grandioso,  {grahn-deoh'so).     Grand  noble. 
Grave.,  {gr ah' vay).     Grave,  slow. 
Grazia,  {graht'seah).     Grace,  elegance. 
Grazioso,  {graht-seoh'so).    Graceful. 
Gusto,  {goo'sto).    Taste. 
Il,  {eel).     The. 

Intermezzo,  {een-tair-med'zo).     Interlude. 
Istesso,  {ee-stes'so).    The  same. 
La,  {lah).     The. 

Lacrimoso,  {lah-cree-mo'so)^    Sadly. 

Larghetto,  (larr-get'toh,  not  lar-jet'toh).     Slow,  but  not  so  slow  as  largo^ 
Larghissimo,  {larg-iss' see-mo,  not  lar-j is' see-mo).     Extremely  slow. 
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Largo,  (larr'go).    Slow. 

Le,  (lay).    The. 

Legato,  (lay-gah'toh).    Smootli. 

Leggiero,  (ied-jair'o).     Light. 

Lentamente,  (len-tah-men'tay).    Slowly. 

Lentemente,  (len-tay-men'tay).    Slowly. 

Lento,  {len'toh).     Slow. 

Libretto,  {lee-href  t oh).    Poem;  book  of  words. 

L'iSTESSO,  (lee-stes'so).    The  same. 

Loco,  (lo'ko).     In  its  proper  place. 

LuNGA  pausa,  (ioon'gah  pah'oo-zah  or  pow'zdh),    A  long  paust. 

Ma,  (mah).    But. 

Maestoso,  (mah'ay-sto'so),    Majestical. 

Maestro,  (mah-ay'stro).    Master. 

Maggiore,  {mad-jo'ray).    Major,  greater. 

Marcato,  {marr-kdh'toh).    Strongly  accented. 

Marziale,  (mart-seah'lay).    Martial. 

Meno,  {may' no).    Less. 

Mesto,  {mes'toh).     Sad,  pensive. 

Mezza,  {med'zah).    Half,  medium,  moderate. 

Mezzo,  {med'zo).    Half,  medium,  moderate. 

Mezzo  forte,  ( — for'tay).    Eather  loud. 

Mezzo  piano,  { —  peeah'no).    Eather  soft 

Mezzo  soprano,  ( —  so-prah'no).    Low  soprano. 

Mezzo  staccato,  ( —  stahk-kah'toh).    Eather  detached. 

Mezza  voce,  ( —  vo'chay).    With  half  the  power  of  voice;  subdued. 

Minore,  {mee-no'ray).     Minor. 

Moderato,  {mo-day -r ah' t oh).    In  moderate  time, 

MoLTA,  {mohl'tah)y    Much,  extremely. 

Molto,  {mohl'toh).    Much,  extremely, 

Mosso,  {mos'so).    Movement 

MoTO,  {mo'toh).    Motion. 

NoN,  {non).    Not 

Obligato,  {oh-lee-gah'toh).    An  indispensible  accompaniment. 

Ordinario,  {or-dee-nah'reoh).     Ordinary. 

Ottava,  {ot-tah'vah).    An  octave,  an  eighth. 

Ottava  ALTA,  ( — ahl'tah).    An  octave  higher. 

Ottava  bassa,  ( —  bas'sah).    An  octave  lower. 

Parte,  {par' t ay).    A  part 

Pastorale,  {pah-sto-rah'lay).    In  a  pastoral  style. 

Patetica  or  patetico,  {pah-tay'te-hah  or  pah-tay'te-ko).    Pathetiflu 

Pausa,  {pah'oo-zah,  ov  pow'zah).    A  rest 

Pedale,  {pay-dah'lay).    A  pedal  bass. 

Perdendosi,  {pair-den-do' see).    Gradually  softer  and  slowe?. 

Petto,  {pet' t oh).    The  chest. 

Pezzo,  {pet'soh).    A  piece  of  music. 

Pi  AGERE,  {peeah-chay'ray).     Pleasure. 

PiAOEVOLE,  {peeah-chay'vo-lay).     Pleasing. 
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Pi  A  J?"!  NO,  (peeah-nee'no).     A  small  pianoforte. 

Pianissimo,  (peeah-nis' see-mo).     Very  soft. 

Piano,  (peeah'no,  or  p'yah'no).     Soft. 

Piu,  ipeeoo',  or  p'yoo').     More. 

Pizzicato,  (peet-see-kah'toh).    Pinched,  not  played  with  the  bow. 

Placido,  (plah'chee-doh).     Tranquil. 

Poco,  ijpo'ko).     Little,  rather  ^ 

PoGO  a  pooo.     Little  by  little. 

Poi,  ipaw'ee).    Then,  afterwards. 

Poi  ^  POI.     Bt  degrees. 

POMPOSO,  {pom-po'so).     Stately,  pompous. 

Portamento,  (pohrr-tah-men'toh).     A  glide. 

PossiBiLE,  (pos-see'bee-lay).     Possible. 

Precipitato,  (pray-chee-pee-tah'toh).    Hurriedly. 

Prestissimo,  (pres-tis' see-mo).    As  fast  as  possible. 

Presto,  (pres'toh).     QuicWy. 

Prima  or  primo,  (pree'mah,  or  pree'mo).     First,  principal. 

Quasi,  (kwah'zee).    As  if,  like,  in  the  style  of. 

Questa,  or  questo,  (kway'stahy  or  kway'sto).    This. 

Rallentando,   or    rallentato,  {rahl-len-tdhn'doh    or  rdhl-len-fah'toh\ 

Gradually  slower  and  softer. 
Recitativo,  {ray-chee-tah-tee'vo).     Recitative,  musical  declamation. 
RiNFORZANDO  Or  RiNFORZATO,    {reen-fort-sahu'doh  or  reen-fort-aah'toh). 

With  additional  force  and  emphasis. 
Ripieno,  (reep-yay'no).    The  parts  of  an  orchestra  which  fill  up  and  increase 

the  effect  in  tutti  passages. 
RisoLUTO,  (ree-zo-loo'toh).     Resolute,  bold. 
Ritenuto,  (ree-tay-noo'toh).     Slower. 
RuBATO,  (roo-bah'toh).     Stolen. 
ScENA,  {shay'nah).     A  part  of  an  opera. 
Scherzando,  {skairt-sahn'doh).     Playful. 
Scherzo,  (skairt'so).    Play,  sport. 
SciOLTO,  (shohl'toh).     Free,  light, 
Sdegno,  (zdayn'yo).     Anger,  passion. 
Segno,  (sayn'yo).     Sign. 
Segue,  (say'gway).     Now  follows. 
Semplice,  (sem'plee-chay).     Simple. 
Sempre,  (sem'pray).     Always,  continually. 
Senza,  (sent'sah).     Without. 
Sforza,  {sfort'sah).     Forced. 

Sforzando,  or  sforzato,  {sfort-sahn'doh  or  sfort-sah'toh).     FopcecL 
Simile,  (see'mee-lay).     Like,  similarly. 
Sin  or  sino,  (seen  or  see'no).    To,  until. 
Slentando,  (zlen-tahn'doh).     Gradually  slower. 
Sminuendo,  (zmee-nooen'doh).     Gradually  softer. 
Smorendo,  (zmo-ren'doh).     Gradually  softer. 
SOAVE,  (soah'vay).     Sweetly. 
Sola,  (so'lah).    Alone. 
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SoLPKoai,  {sol'fed'je^.    Exercises  for  the  voice, 

SoLFEaaio,  {8ohl-fed'jo),    Exercise  for  the  voice. 

Sordino,  {sorr-dee'no).    A  mute. 

SosTENTJTO,  {so-stay-noo'toh).     Sustained. 

SoTTO  VOCE,  {sohftoh  vo'chay).    In  a  low  voice. 

Spirito,  (spee'ree-toh).    Spirit. 

Staccato,  {stahk-kah'toh).    Detached. 

Stesso,  {stes'so).    The  same. 

Strepito,  {stray' pee-toh).     Noise. 

Strepitoso,  (stray-pee-toh'so).    In  a  boisterous  manner. 

Stringendo,  (streen-jen'doh).     Quickening  the  speed. 

Suave,  {swdh'vay).    Sweet. 

SuBiTO,  {soo'bee-toh).    Immediately. 

SUL,  (sool).     On,  upon  the. 

Tacet,  [Latin].     Is  silent,  be  silent. 

Tanto,  {tahn'toh).     So  much,  as  much. 

Tasto  solo,  (tah'sto  so'lo).    One  key  only,  single  notes,  without  harmony. 

Tema,  {t  ay 'mail).    A  theme. 

Tempo,  (tem'po).    Time. 

Tempo  di  ballo,  ( —  dee  bahl'lo).    In  dance  time. 

Tempo  di  menuetto,  ( —  may-nooet'toh).    In  the  time  of  a  minuet 

Tenuto,  (tay-noo'toh).     Sustained. 

Terzetto,  (tairt-set'toh).     Short  trio  for  voices. 

TosTO,  (tos'toh).    Quick,  soon. 

Tranquillo,  (trahn-kweel'lo),     Quiet 

Tremolo,  (tray'mo-lo).    Trembling. 

Trio,  {tree'o).    A  piece  for  three  performers,  second  movement  to  a  march^ 

minuet,  etc. 
Troppo,  (trop'po).    Too  much. 
TuTTA,  TUTTO,  TUTTE,  or  TUTTi,  {toot'tah,  tooftohj  toot't^y,  or  tooftee) 

All,  full  power. 
Un,  (oon).    A,  an,  one. 
Veloce,  {vay-lo'chay).     Swiftly. 
ViGOROSO,  (vee-go-ro'so).    Vigorous 
Viola,  (vee-oh'lah).    The  tenor  violin. 
ViOLiNO,  (veeoh-lee'no).     The  violin. 
Violoncello,  {veoh-lohn-chel'lo).    The  bass  violin. 
Vivace,  (vee-vah'chay).    Lively. 
Voce,  {vo'chay).    The  voice. 

Voce  di  gola,  {vo'chay  dee  go'lah).    The  throat  voice. 
Voce  di  testa,  ( —  tay'stah).     The  head  voice. 
Voce  di  petto,  ( — pet' t oh).    The  chest  voice. 
VoLTA,  {vol' t ah).     Time. 
VoLTl,  {vol' tee).     Turn  over. 
Zeloso,  {dzay-lo'so).     Zealous. 

FINIS. 
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Compiled  from  Carl  Fischer's  Catalogue. 


GRADE  ONE^as  been  ommltted  as  unnecessary. and  but  lew  numbers  suggested  of  Grade  2,  as 
tUe  Baijvi  rtiac  has  faitbiully  pursued  ttie  coarse  laid  duwu  In  mis  book  is  really  fitted  foi 
more  dlfflcult  things. 

GRADE   TWO. 

Each  piece  60c. 

JOE'S  QUICKSTEP, J.  R.  House] 

AUNT  CHKIS.'^Y Andante  and  Waltz D.  H.  Stubbiehine 

SERENADE    REFUGE Arranged  by  D.  H.  Stubbleblne 

IN  MEMORY  OF  THE  PAST, Dirge Arranyed  by  1>.  H.  Stubbleblne 

GRADE   THREE. 

Each  piece  60c. 

THE  RETURN, March D.  H.  Stubbleblne 

PARTHALE Quick  step 0.  M.  Siebel 

EVENINO  SHADOWS Seranade,  an  effective  Solo  for  Alto D.  H.  Stubbleiiine 

STARLIGHT, Waltz, D.  H.  Stubbleblne 

TOPEKA March Geo.  Southwell 

RKST  TO  THE  BRAVE Funeral  March D.  H.  Siubblebine 

TO  LIZZIE, Serenade,  a  fine  Solo  for  Baritone Stubbleblne 

CLARA Polka Stubbleblne 

AMERICAN  MEDLEY, March  No.  1 G.  A.  Carl 

AMERK^AN  MEDLEY, March  No.  2 G.  A  ("arl 

CAMPAIGN  MEDLEY, Quick  S  ep Prendlvll  e 

FEDORA, Introduction  and  Waltz BuccalossI 

MEDLEY Quick  Step,  (French  and  English) Clapp< 

BEE  SAW waltz Crowe 

GENERAL  BOULANQER'S  MARCH Deaormes 

GRADE    FOUR. 

Each  piece  60o. 

OLARA, Polka D.  H.  Stubbleblae 

f  EULOGY  OF  TEARS, Baritone  Solo Fr.  Seldlman 

>I  liNEW  A  PRETTY  MAIDEN Serenade,  Cornet  Solo 0.  Latann 

Two  very  flue  Solos  that  will  please  the  players. 
MY  PRETTY  JANE,  Medley  March,  with  flue  Bass  Solo  and  good  work  for  Tenor.. Harry  Prendlville 

PEARL Andante  and  Polka Harry  Preu'ilville 

AIIABELLA, Quick  Step....  : Harry  PrendvMe 

PAN-^Y : Schottisch Prendlville 

(SWEET  GENEVIEVE )  A....„r„r»^   k»  T>..or,,H„ni^ 

ISOME  DAY  J  Arranged  by  Prendlville 

Two  beautiful  songs  for  Cornet  to  cultivate  tone  and  style.  The  latter  may  also  be  used  for  Trombone 

SWEETHEARTS An.iantoaud  Waltz Sullivan 

DU  BIST  MEIN  LENZ For  Baritone  or  Trombone  Solo Fr.  Abt 

CHILDREN'S  BALL Introduction  and  Waltz Joh.  Resch 

QUEEN  OF  HEARTS Polka Ph.  Fahrbach 

NANON Inlroduction  and  Waltz Gen^ 

DOMINION Grand  Slow  March Clapp^ 

JOLLY  CHINAMAN Polka Theo.  Moses 

A  Novelty  that  will  interest  the  boys. 

GRADES    FOUR  TO  SIX 

OVi<:RTURES,  dee. 

PAULINE Overture Jas.  B.  Bartle...$1.00 

THE  FIDDLER  OF  ST.  WAAST Herman...  L.^iO 

LA  GITAXA, Waltz Bucalossl...  2.0o 

A  NIGHT   IN  NEW   YORK,.,  : E.  Brooks...  2.00 

RxMBLER Medky Moses...  2.00 

THE   FIRST  HEART  THROBS Ellenberg...  l.t,(t 

AMEIUCA, Overtures  on  National  Airs Moses...  2.0o 

MY  QUEEN, Waltz Bucalossl...  2.0o 

For  Others  See  Carl  Fischer's  Catalogue. 
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